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when our story opens, and gives the fire a. 
vicions poke, whereat it blazes up brightly. 
The widowed Lady Shandon—she is Dolly's 
step-mother only—sitting bolt-upright in a very 
Gothic chair, knitting, bends a look of fell re- 
proof on the careless offender, who is already 
stretched on the rug. 

“Get up, Dolly, instantly,” she says, icily. 
‘Don't let me see you in that impoasible style 
another moment. I do not wish to impugn 
dhs winter has set in early. Already, in { Lord Melton's taste, but I cannot fancy why he 





late November, tlie snow is driving } should choose the worst-mannered girl in Sheep- 

againet the ‘window-panes of Upmere | shire for his wife. ‘I~’ 

Hotise, so ‘that’ it is Impossible, exgept | ‘Pray, don’t trouble for him,”’ returns the 
at intervals, to se’ ‘the drive, Dolly Shandon ‘ nonchalant Dolly, sitting up in a rather confused 
Witches some birds, cowering on the branch | heap of blue wergé. ‘I'm not yet sure he'll 
of a tree, for awiiile, and then turns away haye to endure me in that capacity. He wouldn't 
impatiently, vexed at the weather. ; have asked mé, if his father and mine—poor 

T ath forded to confess that Dolly was prettier? dear papa, how T wish he were alive—hadn’t 
when a little vexed, than at any other time. It} planned it when we were babies, and if Upmere 
Was then you marked how delicate were the} didn’t march, as they say, with his own acres. 
daitity brows, When knit into a frown; and how | If T weren't an heiress, he'd neyer think of me, 

| admirably adapted to a pout were the sweet red I hate Archie's silly fads about aT aaa 
( 
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and all that nonsense... Engagements, are some- 
times broken, you know: and mine may. be. 
Dear me! why don’t, they come?’’ 

Wisely ‘ignoring this outburst against Lord 
Melton, Shandon says, calmly; ‘It would 
be most s tory to me, if they did not come 
at all. Tt was extremely trying, that your 
father’s cousin should marry a Yankee physician ; 
and it was even more, inaufferable,, that her 


children should be foisted on us, for a visit.” } mamma,”’ 


“They are my cousins, you know,’ says Dolly, 
pointedly. 

‘Well,”’ pursues Lady Shandon, “ we needn't 
entertain much, while they are here; and—Dolly, 
remember—do not you pick up any of those yul- 
gorisms in use in the States; and,’ with a glenoe 
from the shrewd blue, eyes, “do not have Archie 


If Lady Shandon fin 
ished, Dolly never knew; 
for Dolly just thep heard 
whobels on the cérringe- 

* drive, Grufiching on the 
snow; and sho was at 
the hall-door, before the 
wheels stopped, giving 
her hand to w dark grave 
young man who stepped 
‘lightly from the carriage, 
antl flinging her arma, 
the next moment, around 
the waist of the cloaked 
and veiled young lady 


who followed him, 
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gh Without it. a 

AWhis: We ts here so much, 1 suppose he is one 
of us.’ This without the semblance of 2 biuph.y 
‘‘T—well, he wishes to marry me, you ae 
}and,” hurrying on, ‘there's Molly,my | 
little Soe: you'll love her, too; and---hem !— 
dubjously ;./‘ perhaps, though,’’ she 
says, more hopefully, ‘(mamma may, pot be so 
bad, when you don’t know her much; and that's 
all, except this nanghty Dally, who sust ring for 
Jane immediately,’’ And off she runs, while 
Prue Haydon, tells herself, that she aball soon 
loye, her sweet ehildish hostess, 

In the drawing-room, Archie- in other words, 


hére too much. These untrained girls, with their} Lord Melton—ia awaiting dinner, despite Lady 


barbaric ideas of social intercourse, are—’’ 


} Shandon’s lightly-veiled hints that he will be more 
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weloome Slsas eadher time, He had happened to be 
it the slation when the Haydons arrived, and 
the tall slight, young American lady had looked 
most charming, he thought, when she thanked 
him for dismissing a most pertinaclous old beggar, 
while hor brother was getting together the wraps; 
a trifing incident, perhaps, but one which the 
imaginative young master of Melton Glen requrred 
to with a foolish flush, of pleasure, somewhat 
troasonable to Dolly, who—-alas! such is fickle 
womane-was, on her part, recalling, while her 
wald brushed out and rocolled her soft hair, the 
shyly-admiring gaze of Prue's brother Jack. 


to find Prue in & pink marvel of Worth’'s, listen. 
ing politely to Lord Melton's glowing description 
of some old painting he has burrowed out of the 
garret at Glen Melton, 

“You must come and seo my place,’ he is 
saying. ‘Tt is not #o ploturesque as this—I 
thought, yosterday evening, when T looked back, 
on driving away, and saw the winter moonlight 
shining on mansion and park, that Upmere House 
was the most romantic place In the world 
but Melton Glen has been in the family for 
centuries, and is full of curious old things, which, 
if you take any interest in such matters, T am 





At last, gowned in a pathetically shabby } sure you will like.” And Prue was looking up 





dipner-dress of, Quaker gray, Dolly descends, | into his fhce, and emiling animatedly, 









he tas widsails A a Asse, Jack is assigned to Dolly, who is 
is blandly Inquiring of young } ohiarmed to hear about America, and, before the 
le ‘from which the cousins } butler removes the fish, has made up her mind 
of which she has vaguely heard, is } that “ the States’’ are only one remove from the 
he most famous avenues in San Fran- } Elysian fields, 
Sa a) for ite fine residences, you know,” a But, you know," says Jack, artfully, watch- 
inclining one eay to Lord Melton and Prue. | ‘ing the pretty dimples go, and the big blue eyes 
is like Polly, only ‘more 80,’ is on } } grow sympathetic, 1 haye had to rough it, ever 
t side of Prue; and Dolly, entering, | } since I oameremember, We all have to do. it 
heed a mixture of ‘* Perugino’s early manner,’’ | there: we've no entailed eytates: nothing like 
from a" ten and ‘tthe jolliest run of the | this Upmeré House, which seems to me just a 
—— rand: seoing that Prue és | picture, do you know. Yes, it's hard lines fora 
than she.can'{ fellow to be out among the ‘Greasers'—I beg 
manage, ® calle Ils Roger over to hear Molly's} pardon, ‘Mexicans’—half a dosen years; not 
i Oaper, {a white fhoo near one, except your chum and the 
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doctor, when you're down with the fever, I was 
taking a Government survey, There was a pretty 
little Mexican girl, who used to bring me dain- 
ties: that is, what we thought were dainties, 
Preity Nita!’’ sighs Jack, not unconacious of the 
tiny shade on Dolly's face, as, girl-like, she says, 
naively : 

** How old was she?’ 

“Only fifteen,’’ replies Jack, half absently, 


“TI fished her little brother out, one day, when | 
} to the strangers; and, ‘worst of all,” Lady 


the little beggar got into the river, Oh! it was 
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The exhibition you made of yourself was simply 
disguating.”’ 

The evening {is not at all to Lady Shandon’ s taste, 
Dolly is not in the least amenable to reproo, 
and accepts her American cousin's ‘ petit going” 
with a sweetness her step-mamma knows well 
will be fital to that young man's peace of mind. 
; and Lord Melton's, also, she fears: for Dolly 
has gently given my lord to understand that 
she is hostess, and must devote herself entirely 





nothing, I assure you,’ he puts in, blushing all | Shandon tells herself, ‘‘that quiet Prudence js 


over his dark sensitive face, at the awe-strack | devoted to art, and, if she and Melton are leh 

‘He would have | together too much—’’ 
Only, the | 
j time, that night, when she was assisting her 


admiration in Dolly's eyes. 
been picked out by somebody else. 
girl was foolish enough to fancy | had saved his 
life, and wo she couldn’t do enough for me, But 
you,”’ trying to change the subject, ‘ you, I dare 
gay, have had the placid 
dort of existence that 
you ought to have.”’ 

“Ought to have?” 
cries Dolly, in disgust. 
“T hate a placid life. I 
love adventures. Or, at 
least, I think I would, 
It’s sometimes dreadfully 
stupid here. The only 
way I can ever get up a 
little excitement is by 
threatening never to 
marry Ar—’ 

In a moment, she re 
members herself. She 
hides ber burning face 
in both hands, thereby 
attracting Lady Shan- 
don’s stony gaze. “I 
think,” says Jack, anx- 
jously, ‘*that the fish 
was too hot, Lady Shan- 
don.” Dolly inly blesses 
him, and calls for a glass 
of ice-water. But step- 
mamma is not to be di- 
verted thus, and plies 
Jack with questions and 
platitudes, until she rises 
and sails into the draw- 
ing-room; “There, to 
Prue’s astonishment, she 
says, frigidly: ‘‘T think, 
Dolly, you should return 
to tea in the school-room, 
with a governess, until 
you can control your 
emotions in a degree. 





} 


Lady Shandon's maid did not have an enviable 


mistress to bed; and it was no wonder that 
; Jane told the footman confidentially that “ the 
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old Indy "a ave > "ene a tomper W as no one never} ‘ How nicely you get on with Archie, dour,” 
‘ad before ‘er, she ave,” ; whe begins, “I’m #o glad you enjoy your 


!. Poor Lady Shandon! Dolly is revenged for | lessons, But, just confess: don't you ever become 
many stings, the next two weeks; for it has been | the least bit tired of all that art-nonsense, and 
my lady's greatest desire to have Glen Melton } | thone deep, deep poems, and well, of him 
added to Upmere, And are two wretched Yan- } | generally { "" 
koos, she thinks, hotly, to #poll everything? ; “Why, Delly!’’ ories Prue, arching her white 
Worst of all, Lord Melton, though attentive, brow. “Tired of it? He has the keenest In- 
in a paternal way, to Dolly, does not take the | i wight, the most beautiful thoughts, the highest 
proprietary alr that a fiancé should, In point aims, of anyone I ever met, But,’’ wearily, 
of fact, she must own that he seems completely : “T forgot, dear, that you knew all this; and 
consoled by his gentle pupil: for he is teaching ; more, of course, since you are to marry him. 
Prue to work in crayon; and Prue, far from being | Of course, I know you are joking,”’ 
the self-asserting strong-minded female that Lady } ‘Indeed, I’m not,'’ says Dolly, shaking her 
Shandon imagined a Yankee girl must be, has! head, emphatically, “1 do get worn out-—dead- 
a gentle appealing way that exactly meets Archie } tired of it all, He's never done anything grand: 
Melton’s fond ideal, which, truth to tell, brusque | like—like saving a life, or—well, anything, you 
saucy Dolly does not. ; know,’’ incoherently rather; ‘and it's so good 

One day, Lady Shandon sees something that | of you to relieve me of all that art-business. 
fairly rouses her to anger. Prue has gone out | I’m truly grateful. And oh, shan’t I be sicker 
on the terrace, to feed the birds, with whom she! of it when we're married? Horrible thought! 

Nias already made friends, and who come crowd: | However, it’s all settled, and ‘what will be 
fag around her, from a dozen unseen quarters, } will be,’ I suppose. Behold, even now, he 


“ ‘a8 soon as her voice is heard calling to them. } approaches: I hear his voiee in the hall. Let 
’ While she is thus occupied, making a picture } me escape—that’s a good Prue,.”’ And she runs 
' that even Lady Shandon has to confess is very ; out, by the other door, as Lord Melton comes in 


femininely pretty, Archie comes up, and, giving ; through the hall, 
“his horse to his groom, dismounts and jeins Prue. } A guilty flush is on Prue’s face, ‘It’s all 
"What the two say, she cannot hear; but she notices | settled,” she repeats, ‘“‘and I must be more 


a "hid eager manner and Prue's blush, and she grinds | mindful of that,’’ and there is a tiny differenee 


her teeth, muttering: ‘That fool of a Dolly!” hin her always quiet manner, that is not lest on 
Then that reminds her that, if there were but )Melton, as she greets him. His face lights up, 
two, things might be managed. But there are ‘ however, a8 he sees his book in the slim white 
‘four! For, if Archie is always at the side of} hand, ‘Did you read the sonnets I marked?” 


Prue, Jack is'as often at the side of Dolly; and ‘he asks, drawing his- ottoman near Prue. How 
: ‘Tack seems a thousand times more really welcome resolves mélt before those dark eyes, fixed on 
_ ‘than ever Lord Melton was. Lady Shandon has} hers!. “I know you have the ‘simpatica’ to 


“already found that she could not prevent téte-a- } ; appreciate them to the full,” he goes on. “ One 
, #kating-parties, strolls in the park, between } can re-live his own emotions in them,” softly. 


*Coitttins; like Jack and Dolly. - Roger, hateful } ‘“]—have read them," says Prue, nervously 


‘féllow, ‘gives her no aid. Indeed, he openly | rising, and pulling up a curtain—which had been 


4 “enjoys the sittation; and, considering his en- | quite high eriough before, by the bye. ‘ Shall 


‘Gigement with Grace Chandos—his fifth entangle- | I show you the sketch I made from my window ? 
ment since June—he flirts with Prue self-sacri- } Not so good as I have done with you. I’m afraid 
“ficingly, to give the others a chance, when Melton } your pupil will never learn to stand alone,” she 
ol at Upmere, which ‘is but seldom. } says, regretfully. 

At last, there is an afternoon when Lady } Melton represses the reply that trembles on his 
‘Shandon relaxes her vigilance. Jack is driving | lips; and so they talk about art, for the next 
“Over to Carwich with Roger. Melton, she fondly | two hours. He goes away, however, before Lady 
“Delieves, has gone with them; and she steals off} Shandon comes down. There is a pause, as he 
} stands, hat in hand, at the library-door : a pause 
‘heart. in which he looks long at the gentle face before 

Dolly, the minute the library-door is closed, } ; him. Prue, at last, glances up. Their eyes meet, 
‘throws herself on the hearth-rug, with a sigh | ‘ina look which is a confession; and it is Prne 


K ‘of content, at Prue’s feet, and, reaching up a} } who turns away first, without a word, and 


‘Iazy' hand, closes Prue’s “Rossetti,” loaned her { retreats into the library. He goes down the 


by Archie, and demands a good cosy chat. } terrace-steps, and mounts his horse, careless of 
Von, LXXXVIII.—26. " £ 
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the heavy drops of rain, saying, beneath his } 


breath: ‘ Tied—bound—hand and foot!’’ and 

rides dizzily on for awhile: then breaks into a 

gallop, that sorely tries the groom who follows. 
Lady Deering gives a dance, as usual, this 


winter, on Christmas Eve; and Lady Shandon, } 


now keenly suspicious, has used every means, 
within polite bounds, to induce her guests to 
leave before it; but they rather comprehend her 
motives, and yield to Dolly's entreaties to stay. 
The evening has come, and Lady Shandon has 
actually bought Dolly a new frock: white and 
most simple,» but infinitely becoming. Prue's 


slenderness is enveloped in clouds of her favorite 
pink crape, and she is more like a lovely rose 
than ever. Lord Melton gazes at her, with | 


despairing eyes. The dance is like most other 


dances. The usual county magnates are there; 


peers and their wives; squires and their wives ; 
and crowds of young people, voracious for dancing. 


Melton dances the usual duty-dances with his ; 


fiancée, and tries hard to realize how sweet and 
piquant she is; but, if one does not love, one 
does not, and that is all there is to it: and he 
feels, shall we say, almost bored. Well, if he be, 
Dolly is not leds so.. At last—sweet moment for » 


‘¢ Prue, Prue, it’s no use,’’ says Archie, in 
; tone of despair. ‘I’m a dishonorable wretch to 
speak it, but I love you-—-I love you! Dolly'’sa 
; good little girl, but you—you understand me; 
and you are the only woman I ever really loved, 
I didn’t know what love meant, when I asked 
Dolly to marry me. I think, now I look at it, 
that it was the estates.our people had in their 
minds, and so inveigled us into an engagement, 
; Speak, Prue, speak! We must, be wretched, the 
‘rest of our lives; but let me have one half-hour 
of heaven, Say you love me, and'I will bear it 
all: and keep my word, if you wish it, to her.” 
Then, in Prue’s low tremulous tones, came the 
reply: ‘‘Hush! Never say one word more. 
What I feel is best unspoken, . Be true to Dolly: 
and—and may God bless you. I cannot bear 
any more,” rising. ‘Take me, back to Lady 
’ Shandon, and find Jack.’ 

Dolly, quick as a flash, starts up, however, 
and runs toward them.  ‘‘ Archie, Archie,’ she 
cries, grasping his hand, while Prue, white and 
> rigid, stands silent, ‘‘you haye made me happy 
;as a@ queen. Haven’t you seen—haven’t you 
> guessed—that—that—”’ 

Jack had reached her, by this time, and an 


Dolly !—he yields her to Jack, and, after a few 3 eloquent look tells the rest, Dreadful to relate, 
moments of delicious whirling, they stop near the ; too, Lady Shandon, having grown uneasy at the 


conservatory. 

‘* Let us.go in; Dolly,’ he says. There are : 
seats scattered here and there. Dolly sinks into ; 
one, and begins nervously to open and shut her ° 


long absence of her. charges, seeks the conser- 
vatory, at this very moment, leaning on the arm 
of the fat. old Member of Parliament for Billbank. 
She stands rooted to the ground, at what she sees 


fan. He draws another chair up to hers. He | and hears. 


also is nervous: he clasps his hands over, his 
knee, quite unconsciously. 





“ Dolly,’’ he says, ‘‘ you will see the last of } to “accept accomplished facts.’’ 


me, in a few days.’ He speaks gloomily, look- 


Dolly says never a.word; but there are bright 


Our story is finished. Even Lady Shandon, 
after the first shock, realized that it was wisest 
There were 
two marriages, the following spring, and the only 


to relate, is that both Jack and Prue ceased to be 








ing around at her. misfortune connected with either, that we have 


tears in the eyes which, for a moment, she raises } Americans; for one went to Melton, Glen, as its 
to his, above her fan. mistress, to reside; and the other, in right of his 

“Dolly, do you care?” he asks, rapturously. ; wife, reigns at Upmere House; where, it is said, 
“Oh, Dolly, you’re his, now: it’s too late; but {he makes a pattern landlord and squire, as well 
why—why did I not come before?’ as a pattern husband. 

The tears are running down Dolly’s cheeks Jack paid, indeed, quite a long visit to the 
now: she does not even attempt to conceal them; } United States, the year he was married: Dolly 
she has forgotten that people may come in and } insisting on it, as her wedding-tour. Moreover, 
hear, at any moment, \.@ visit was necessary, to settle up his affairs in 

“Yes, wh-why d—didn’t you come before?’’ } America. Dolly enjoyed the ‘Far West” im- 
she sobs. , ‘4 H-how ould I know, before I saw {| mensely, with its life of adventure; and some- 
you?’ Then they both smile, even in their pain, times, even in her beautiful home, says she 
and Dolly stops ¢rying; for they hear voiees almost wishes she had been born poor, so. that 
behind some thick palms'near. Another couple she and Jack might live on the plains. 
is there, but concealed from view. But Dolly; ‘But, perhaps,’ Jack says, ‘‘in that case, we 
recognizes Lord Melton’s voice, and, directly, ; might never have met. If I hadn’t come to 
Prue’s. Both Jack and Dolly are surprised, for ; England, where would we have been? Ah! it is 
® moment, into being listeners. i all owing to that blessed Curistmas Eve.” 
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THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD. 


BY HELEN J. 


THORNTON. 








€; Ear-Rinos or Empress Evotnre, 50 Carats. 

VERY ‘woman is born with a love for; 
diamonds. It would be unjust to say that it is | 
merely the money-value that attracts one. On 
the contrary, it is, nearly always, the beauty of 
the diamond itself, than which, in a certain way, 
there is really nothing so beautiful. Simply to ; 
turn a diamond ring hither and thither, so that 
the jewel may catch the light at different angles 


indescribable, 

Scientific men are not agreed as tothe origin 
of the diamond. An analysis of it shews it to 
be composed of carbon; in other words,\of the 
same material as charcoal. But how different ! 
Nothing, indeed, seems such a commentary on 
the wonders of nature, as that two things, 
apparently so different, should be substantially 





Kon-I-Noor: First Cutting, 186 Carats. 


the same. Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, who lately § 
visited the South African diamond mines, speaks 
of this puzzling problem. ‘Jf the diamonds,”’ 
he says, alluding to the popular opinion as to 
their origin, ‘‘ be the result of enormous pressure, 
and of the effect of fire upon metals in the depth 
of the earth, how does it happen that, in the 
vicinity of diamonds, and even touching them, 
are found pieces of carbonized wood, and small 
delicate shells, which could not exist under the 


and reflect it in a thousand hues, is a _ 





action of heat? I) purchased a small diamond as 
it was found sticking in the blue earth: with a } 
bit of carbonized wood adhering to it.’ The} 


diamond is found .in a sort of blue rock; aa} 


the workers of the mines, according to Sir Robert, 


{are divided as to the-opimion whether it comes 
from below, upheaved—and, if so, from what 
unknown depth—or whether it has entered the 
mine from above, running down from a muddy 
stream, carrying the diamonds, and the shells, 
and the carbonized wood along with it. In 
mining for diamonds, the rock. in, which the 
’ gems are found imbedded is first quarried, then 
exposed for some weeks, to the sun and air, and 
’ finally washed in a machine until reduced to the 
} consistence of mud, when diamonds can easily be 
} extracted from the soft pulpy mass. Any other 








Koun-I-Noor: Second Cutting, 102}, Carats. 


} process would involve the risk of breaking or 
otherwise injuring the gems. In an ordinary 
‘‘wash,”’ as this process is called, as many as a 
dozen or fifteen diamonds are found. 

But enough. as to how diamonds are found, 
and their probable origin. A word, however, as 
to their value. Diamonds are weighed by the 
carat, as it is called, which is equivalent to not 
quite four grains, troy weight. African diamonds 
are less costly than the Brazilian ones: the yellow 
variety ranging from thirty-five to forty-eight 
dollars a carat, The larger stones of this kind 
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Ornworr, 193 Carats. 


do not increase in price. The half-white stones 
sell for from sixty to eighty. dollars a carat. As 
these increase in size, the carat-value adyances 
slightly. The pure stones are worth from eighty 
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to one hundred dollars. The larger gems of this » Koh-i-Noor, now in the possession of the Queen of 
variety, say from two to five carats each, are} England. It is first heard of—at least, authen- 
worth from one hundred and thirty to one hun- } tically—A. D. 1304, though tradition carries it 
dred and eighty dollars a carat, according to the } back to B.C. 57; while legends identify it with 


perfection of the gem. Brazilian diamonds, ‘a diamond discovered five thousand years ago, 





Nizam, 340 Carats. 


Tue TasLe or Tue Suan, 244 Carats. ; 
{and worn as a sacred talisman -by Carna, the 
blue-white, are worth from one hundred and fifty | Rajah of Manla, a hero of the pre-historic ages. 
to two hundred dollars a carat. Two to four} It came, at last, into the possession of the Great 
carat stones of Brazil are worth from two hun- } Mogul. When Nadir Shah invaded India, A. D, 
dred to three hundred dollars carat. Larger} 1789, one of his first objects, on taking Delhi, 
than four-carat stones are of less value to diamond } was to get this diamond, which, meantime, had 


dealers, because they find gomparatively few ; come to be known by the poetical name of the 


5 
5 




















Tue Great Taste Diamonp, 24244 Carats, . : és 
Star or Tue Sourn, 254 Carats. 


purchasers. When you come to diamonds of 


t it is onl 1 heads, ? . raat 
rye 80 ay ne a ao 4 arnmenes fi ‘had disappeared, After awhile, however, Nadir 
8 Rr 1 g ‘learned, from # woman of the Great Mogul’s 


millionaires, that can indulge in such luxuries. { : 
Tita ‘Retidiga' us. to thie’ great dintionda’ of the | ODI? Bavee,< that! he, Verge prince, 


‘ . 
world's i the micst’ fimiots of Which are the | Mohammed, wore it concealed in his turben, 
which he never on any Occasion laid’aside. The 


‘ quick wit of Nadir, aided by an old Oriental 
; custom, soon came to his aid; for, at the grand 


POLL LLL PALL SL: 


‘Mountain of Light.’’ But, somehow, the gem 





Srewarrt, 140 Carats, Horr’s Brive, 4914 Carats. 





Koh-i-Noor, the Regent, the Shah, the Mogul, the ; ceremony shortly afterwards, after a treaty of 
Nizam, etc., etc. The better to illustrate this peace, held in Delhi, for the poapees - re- 
part of our subject, we give engravings of these } instating Mohammed on the throne of his Tartar 
diamonds, representing not only their appearance, } ancestors, Nadir suddenly took the opportunity 
but their actual size. The most world-renowned ; of asking him to exchange turbans, in token of 
of these, with a history that rivals romance, is the $ reconciliation, and in order to cement the eternal 
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friendship they had just sworn for each other. } sword-hilt, as Emperor, which weighs one hun- 
Buiting the action to the word, the Persian ‘ dred and thirty-seven carats, and which, under 
removed his own gem-bedizened sheep-skin, and ‘ the name of ‘‘the Pitt diamond,” had almost as 
replaced it with the Emperor's turban. Moham-{ romantic a history as the “ Koh-i-Noor.”’ 

‘ Neither of these diamonds, however, equals in 
‘size the “Shah,” two hundred and forty-four 
‘ carats; the ‘‘Great Table Diamond,’’ two hundred 
Sand forty-two and a half carats; the ‘‘ Stewart,”’ 
‘ one hundred and forty carats; the ‘‘ Nizam,” 
three hundred and forty carats; or the ‘Star 





Receyy or Pirt, 187 Carats. 


med was too proud to make any sign, and Nadir, 
hastily dismissing the durbar, and withdrawing 
to his tent, untwisted the folds, and there dis- 
covered the long-coveted Koh-i-Noor. After his 
death, the great diamond experienced various for- 
tunes. An Afghan conqueror became its owner, 
and his eldest son, to whom it descended, was 
deposed and deprived of sight by his brother, ; of the South,” two hundred and fifty-four carats: 
Shah Shuja, who was long unsuccessful in obtain- ; though both the “‘ Koh-i-Noor”’ and the “Regent” 
ing the diamond, because his victim had imbedded { surpass the rest in brilliancy. Of all these, as will 
it in the plaster of his prison-wall. Finally, on ; be seen, we give engravings. There are many 
‘more large diamonds—notably, ‘‘ Hope’s Blue,” 
; forty-nine and a quarter carats; the mighty 
‘* Orloff,” one hundred and ninety-three carats ; 
‘‘ Dudley,” forty-six and a half; the “Sancy,” 
that once belonged to Charles the Bold, fifty- 
} three and a third carats. A very remarkable 


Samcr, 533, Carate pair of earrings, fifty carats, belonging to the 
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Great Mocut, 279% Carats. 








the fall of Delhi, after the Sepoy mutiny, it 
became the spoil of the British crown. 

It is not, by any means, the largest diamond 
in the world, however. When the British cap-; 
tured the ‘‘ Koh-i-Noor,’”’ it was so badly cut } 
that a new cutting was resolved on, which } 
reduced its size to one hundred and eighty-six 
carats; but this cutting proving unsatisfactory, 
it was cat again, bringing it down to one hundred } Empress Eugénie, must not be overlooked, in this 
and two anda half carats. In its present shape, catalogue of the great diamonds of the world; 
it is smaller than the Regent diamond, the one} neither must we omit the “Great Mogul,”’ two 
which Napoleon the Great used to wear in his ; hundred and forty carats. 








Srar or Sovurn Arnica, on Dupury, 4614 Carats. 
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BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 








Beneatu the trees, beneath the skies, A casual remark, but true. 
A maiden in my hammock lies. 
She looks up, in a mute surprise, 
Another near, with intent look, At waving woods, and fields, and skies. 


Is reading in an open book. 


——eeeeeer 


A sweeter view it was, I meant: 
To her I say: “ How sweet the view!” A face, with closéd eyes—content. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 409. 


CHAPTER VI. {to me; and, during the last year, I have grown 

Tuis is a bright mid-winter morning: snow {so much older, that, without any undue vanity 
on the ground, the air crisp and clear, the great ;in regard to my. looks or talents, I am quite 
city pervaded by that fresh access of bustle and { aware that both are worthy of at least a fair 
life which the approach of the holiday-season { proportion of the-praise they receive. 
always brings. I know that I am much changed, in many 

As Mrs. Devérenx and I sit at the window in ; ; ways, from the shy reserved Cecil of the days 
our myn? sitting-room—a second-story cham-/ at Miss Pollard’s school; but perhaps I do not 
ber, at the front of the house—we can look | ; fully realize how great the changes are. Lou 
across the entrance of the Park, and see the | : Hartley—TI_ still call her by the old name— 
sleighs already rushing in and out; the ring of | ; has expressed such open astonishment at the 
the bells surges merrily up; the trees look so ; alteration, that I notice it more than I should 
beautiful in their winter dress, that we can} otherwise. Lou and Harry are very happy, 
almost fancy we are out in the country, which ‘and, so far, the runaway-marriage is more of 
we both love so much better than this gay ja success than dear Mrs. Devereux thinks it 
restless New York. ‘ ought to be, though she is always expressing her 

Mrs. Deyereux and I liye together; we have ' ; Surprise and pleasure thereat, Harry has gone 
done so now for many months, and are mutually } steadily to work, in his uncle’s business-house ; 
so well satisfied with our arrangement, that we} Lou has inherited some money from a distant 
daily congratulate ourselves on the fact that { relative. Both families are quite reconciled, and 
circumstances unexpectedly left her free to join ; Lou is, as she expresses: it, “happy as a queen, 
me. It is over a year and a half since we met | and much lighter-hearted.” All the same, she 
for the first time, at Mr, Endicott’s place; to | | is a good deal sobered.down. Having spent 
judge by my feelings, it might be half my life | several weeks with us, during the summer, Mrs. 
ago: for I love her so dearly, that I cannot } Devereux has been able to gain a certain pre- 
imagine existence without her companionship } disposition in her favor, of which I am very 
and sweet counsels, glad. I am fond of Lou—of Harry, also, 

We are talking about the ball to which we go Another acquaintance, of whom I have made 
to-night: in reality, my first ball, though, of} mention, is brought to my mind—because, as we 
course, not given with any idea of introducing } sit at the window, a four-horse sleigh, with 
me into society. It isexpected to be the grandest | several occupants, dashes past, and Mrs, Devereux 
affair, so far, of the season; and the newspapers, } says; 
to my great disgust, have already announced that} « Philip Squiers’s turn-out: of course, Joseph- 
Iam to be present. Oh, those newspapers: what} ine Lovel hag, the seat-of-honor. ‘That. woman 
a bane and horror they, have been, to me for} gets worse style every day. I. should pity her 
months past ! husband, only. he is so intensely vulgar and dis- 

I sometimes think, with a smile, that, if the } agreeable that he doesn’t deserve any sympathy.” 
world only knew all the odd details of my Aunt} I laugh, as I pat her shoulder, and answer: 
Jerusha’s characteristic will, what a change there} «The sight of her always turns you dreadfully 
would be in people’s feelings. I should fare as acid, you naughty old lady; and you never will 
ill as Cinderella would have done, had she stayed ; call her by her proper and legal title.” 
at her ball till past midnight. But these details “T always, forget, though I wonder I do: for 
are a secret between me and the executors, and | her married name suits her exactly: she looks 
I have no right to diyulge them, even to Mrs. {| Mrs. Dayid Levy to the, life,” rejoins Mrs. 
Devereux; and, as they do not in the least } Devereux. 
trouble me, naturally they have only now and } Yes; Josephine has been for some months 
then a place in’ my mind. dow ‘ the wife of the great broker, Dayid Levy. The 

I am a great, heiress, and society,is, very kind } wedding had been rather sudden, and is still 
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a matter of surprise to many persons, though 


Mrs. Devereux vows that it has never been to } 


her; and her explanation never varies: 
“Josephine is the worst-tempered woman in 

the world. She is like a rattle-snake: if she ' 

can sting nobody else, she will sting herself. 


She found that it was useless ever to think she ; 


could delude Walter Endicott into a reconcilia- 
tion; 80, in a rage, she marries David Levy— 
that’s the whole story.” 

I have also heard the account of her former 
engagement with Mr. Endicott, which I can best 
give in Mrs. Devereux’s energetic words: 

“It-was all made up between Josephine and { 


that half-sister of his—Ellen Rexford—who is 


three parts idiot, and the rest knave. 


} visits to my one, though I usually discover that 
she has some object at bottom. I do so on the 
present occasion, 

‘‘ Who is in town, do you think?” she says, in 
my ear, just before the party takes its leave. 
‘Walter Endicott, of all people, and—my dear, 

he is engaged again ; this time, to a Southwestern 
girl.” 

She is watching me keenly; I have no feeling 
of any sort to hide, though it is the jirst time 
‘that his name has been mentioned between us. 
§ “TI hope she is nice,” I answer; “ you ought 
to hope so, too, since you and Mr. Endicott were 
$ such intimate friends for so long.’’ 

She is furious; but I do not regret my speech. 








Josephine I never fail to punish her, if she attempts any 


had an illness at her house, and Walter, quite ; : impertinence. When night comes, and/I am at 
young then, was made to believe that, unless he ; the ball, I have reason to be glad that Mrs. Levy 
offered her his heart und hand, the tender damsel { has seen fit to give me the information that Mr. 
would go into a decline. I dare say he was rather { Endicott is near; for he and I meet suddenly, 
fascinated: she can be very charming, when she } face to face, and, if I were not already prepared 
pleases, just for awhile; but it soon wore off. for that possibility, I might have shown some 
Josephine’s temper is beyond her own control, } shyness or nervousness, the recollection of whieh 
Walter bore a great deal. Several times, after} would be annoying, 
& rupture, he allowed himself to be wheedled} As it is, I am wholly mistress of myself; am, 
into a compromise; but at last she set him free; in fact, the first to speak, holding out my hand 
ance too often—he staid so.” ; and saying : 

I know this happened several months before } ’ «How do you do, Mr. Endicott? I am very 
I met Miss Lovel, and I am quite aware that she } ‘ glad to see you; I hope you have not quite for- 








came to Endicott’s house in the belief that mat- : 
ters could once more be arranged. 

I can afford now, with my added experience, 
to smile at the agony I suffered from Josephine } 
Lovel’s hints; I knew that my visit under Mr. 
Endicott’s roof was perfectly correct, as I had 
Mrs. Devereux for ehaperone; but all that girlish 
suffering is long ago over. As for Mr. Endicott, 
[rarely allow myself to think of him; we have } 
never met since the evening I left his house. He | 
has had a series of business-troubles, I knew, and } 
has been, the greater portion of the time, absent 
in the Southwest. I have a habit of telling 
_ myself that’ our acquaintance ended on that 
_ summer afternoon ; that it is wiser to put away, 
as mach as possible, all memories of that little 
episode in my girlish life; and I try to do so. 

On this day, however, he is again brought to 
my mind; for Mr. Squiers and his sleighing-party 
pay us a visit, on their way back from the Park. 
We have a« habit of being at home from four to 
six,on Wednesday ; it is not a reception, but any 
acquaintance who calls is sure to find us in, and 
to be offered a cup of tea: such, Mrs. Devereux 


rather vaingloriously says, ad nobody can get in: 


any other house. 
Josephine is exceedingly cordial, as she always 
insists'on being, with me; indeed, she makes six 


' gotten an old acquaintance.” 

He bows over my fingers, and says everything 
| that i is proper; but he is not at all enthusiasti¢ 
; at our meeting: While we talk, Mrs, Levy comes, 
$and contrives to carry him off; for which I am 
not sorry: somehow, so many memories of those 
‘ days spent at his house have risen abruptly that 
: to preserve my woman-of-the-world demeanor has 
; grown a little difficult. 

There is one thing certain: he is—if he thinks 
‘ of it at all—very thankful that I did not accept 
the chivalrous offer of his hand, that awful 
evening. The old bitterness of humiliation riseg 
so strongly in my soul, that, just to thrust it 
aside, I force myself into high spirits: I talk, } 
dance, I appear at what kind friends would call 
‘my best,’ both in looks and gayety. 

Mrs. Devereux and I are by no means among 
the last to leave the ball; but Walter Endicott 
goes away some time before us. I am resting for 
a little by my chaperone’s side; there is a knot 
of men about: I am being flattered, and courted, 
and told that I am the belle of the room, es I am 
to be of the season; and, as I am about to dance 
again, just to get rid of the stale’ compliments, 
Mr. Endicott: makes his way towards us. 

“T've not been able to have a word with you, 
Walter,’’ I hear Mrs. Devereux say; ‘are you 
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going already? Well, be sure to come and see 
me to-morrow—don’t forget.” 

Then, after a few more sentences between 
them, he turns to me and observes: 

“T need not ask if you are enjoying your first 
ball; Mrs. Devereux tells me it is your first.’’ 

I am slightly offended at what I fancy is a 
tone of superiority in his voice, and I answer 
carelessly : 

“Indeed, I am—do you know, I quite pity all 
you people who are blasé where such trifles are 
concerned.” 

Then I rise, take my partner’s arm, and leave 
him without another word. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Devereux informs me, the next morning, } 


that Mr. Endicott is to call, at two o'clock; but 
it happens that I miss him. I remember a 
promise I made to go to Lou Mallory, at noon, 
and’ I keep my word; I stay with her so long 
that, before I reach home, Mr. Endicott has come 
and gone. 

“T was so sorry you did not get back,’’ Mrs. 
Devereux says; ‘so was he,I know. However, 
I told him we should expect him to dinner on 
Saturday; we'll just have eight or ten people, 
and be sure of a pleasant evening.” 

The dinner takes place, and Mr. Endicott is 
one of the guests; but though, when the festivity 
is over, Mrs. Devereux is quite jubilant at its 
having been a complete success, I cannot, down at 
the bottom of my heart, admit that I have passed 
an enjoyable evening. 

My feelings toward Mr. 
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}some show of gratitude for the prowess he 
} exhibited. 

Sometimes I try to believe that I fairly hate 
| him: and altogether my mind is quite a chaos, 
; and I grow so restless and excitable that dear 
} Mrs. Devereux is’ really troubled.’ I rush into 
; every species of gayety; and; among my women 
; acquaintances, oddly enough; I am more with 
; Josephine Levy than anybody, even Lou Hartley, 
; I do not like the lady ; I am morally certain that 
; she does not like me; yet she constantly seeks 

my society, and, in my sort ‘of desperate mood, 
; she manages to exercise a certain influence over 
} my actions, which  distresses’ Mrs. Devereux and 
enrages me; but, even for this, I blame Mr. Endi- 
cott. 
} “TI wonder you can be so much with that 
} Pome? he remarks to me, once. 
} Now I know that he sees a great deal of her; 
; she tells me of their conversations, repeats many 
; speeches of his, says that she thinks the engage- 
ment with the Western girl has been broken off, 
;and hints that Endicott’s old feeling for herself 
Sis the real cause. I am growing actively to 
5 Sie her; I know her to be treacherous and 
; false ; but I am forced by circumstantial evidence 
to believe that she speaks truth where Mr. Endi- 
5 out is concerned, and I wax downright bitter 
3 towards him in consequence. I get wholly to 
| ewes her statement. that he is an arrant flirt; 
} that what heart he has ever possessed went out 
{to her, long since; and I resent the slightest 
approach to gallantry or compliment on his part. 

So the weeks go on, and my intercourse with 
Mr. Endicott keeps up its odd fluctuations of 





difficult to analyze; as the days go on, it grows } pleasantness, of quarrels, sometimes of whole 
still more difficult for me to decide in regard to} days of coolness, during which he absents him- 
them. We see a good deal of him; he is often} self from the house ‘and avoids me. These 





at the house, and we meet frequently at the 
houses of mutual acquaintances. Sometimes he 
is friendly and nice to me, sometimes he is rather 
bitter and sarcastic. Indeed, he and I quarrel 
quite often: it is the only approach to intimacy 
that we reach. 

Really believing that Josephine has stated the 
truth in regard to his engagement, I am at 
first prepared to treat him as a friend; but, 
apparently, my frank cordiality displeases him. 
More and more, the old humiliation that, in his 
over-chivalrous sense of honor, he felt it neces- 
sary to offer me his hand, comes up and embitters 
my share of our intercourse. I begin sometimes 
to think that he is vexed because I so completely 
ignore all reference to that season ; I am almost 


ready to believe that his masculine vanity is hurt ' 
‘ this winter, existence would be too much, even 


because his fascinations apparently produced no 


seasons are followed, perhaps without reason or 
warning, by an equal number of days during 
which he visits us often, and in which he and I 
are on the best of terms. Some new communica: 
tion from Josephine Levy usually brings about a 
fresh break ; I trace the cause wholly to her, but 
she is always able to prove that she is. offering 


‘ certain evidence of his coquetry and general con- 


tempt for our sex. 

One day, I go alone in the carriage to visit 
a protégé of dear Mrs. Devereux’s: she always 
has more needy people:ion her hands than an 
entire charitable association could manage. This 
special person is # worthy little creature, who 
supports an aged father by her skill in coloring 
photographs, She isa great sufferer from rhev- 
matism, and, as her health is worse than) usual 





effect’ upon me; that he thinks I ought to make ; for her perseverance, except for my old: friend's 
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thoughtfulness: Once'a week, Mrs. Devereux } Mrs. Lindsay and I get away from the dinner 
goes to see her, and carries in person the assist- ; about ten o’ clock ; we drive to the house where the 
ance she needs. ; reception is to be given—or rather towards it— 

This dark Friday, my old friend is ill; so I | and are stopped by a crowd and the information 
offer to drive to the house, and visit little Miss ‘ that we must turn back: a fire has broken out, 
Lansing. ‘The poor soul lives in an unheard- of | down the street, and no carriages can pass. So I 
region —Minetta Lane—a tortuous’ alley off } leave Mrs. Lindsay at her own mansion, and 
Bleecker Street. I leave the carriage at the | drive back to mine. 
corner; I make my way thtough the dirty alley; { Mrs. Devereux'is sitting in the library when I 
I reach the house,'pay my visit, and take my ¢ go in, and I see by her face that she is: wondering 
leave. Ihave not obeyed Mrs.’ Devereux, who ’ why I have broken my word; so 1 hasten to 
insisted that I should have the footman accom- / explain. 
pany mé'to the door; so, as'I hurry up the alley’ } «Well, since you tried to do your duty, I will 
again, alone, I am annoyed by a drunken man, } own’ that I’m glad ‘you have come. back,” she 
who staggers ovtt of some ruim-hole, and, with | says. ‘Take off your wraps, and’sit down here 
coarse words, tries to bar my passage. } by me. How handsome you look to-night, my 

Before I have time even to be frightened, a } dear!’ 
gentleman rushes across the way and knocks my ; | “ And so do you, im spite of pretending to be 
persecutor into the gutter. Once'moreTl am forced : ill,’ I answer; ‘so there’s flattery in return for 
to thank Walter Endicott for protecting me. + yours.’ 

“You had no business to come alone to such But the old lady does not join in my laughter ; 
a place,” is his answer to my broken words. ‘I / she keeps her hand on my arm, and pulls me down 
was walking up from Sixth Avenue; saw you get | on the sofa by her side, looking at me with such 
out of the coupé ; and, as you did not bring your } a wistful expression in her soft hazel eyes that I 


footman, I followed.” am troubled, and cry: 

* You will begin to think I have a genius for | “Are you suffering—has anything gone 
adventures,” I say, trying to laugh, yet longing | wrong ?”’ 
to cry. She shakes her head, with its weight of soft 


riage, he helps mein, then pauses with his hand } says: 
on the door. I am trying to control my voice “No, no: I am feeling better; but Iam rather 
sufficiently to speak, when he says, suddenly : sad and depressed. I have had a visitor—whom 
“I once asked the right to' protect you; well, } do you think?” 
you refused—perhaps it was best: at least, fate ; “Mr. Endicott,” I answer, before I can check 
has put it out of my power ever to repeat the ; myself; then am so strangely confused, by having 
question Cecil, I wish you every happiness. } given utterance to the name which rose instantly 
This is good-bye.” ; in my mind, that I feel the blood rush in torrents 
During my homeward drive, I sit utterly } to my cheeks, and as suddenly recede. 
stunned and helpless. When ivreach the house, } * Yes, it was Walter,” she rejoins, apparently 
Mrs.” Devereux is busy with some guests; so I} too much absorbed to notice my agitation. ‘ He 
hasten 'to my room, and have a long hour of soli-: is going away from town to-morrow—he came 
tary communion. One fact is suddenly patent to; to tell me.” , 
my soul: T love Walter Endicott!» I have never * You will miss him very much,’’ I say; then 
ceased to do so, from the first hour we met; said { ashamed of my cowardice, I add: ‘*We shall 
he has just told me that fate has parted us{ both miss him. Is he going for long?” 


He does not speak; when we reach the ans white tresses, pats my hand, and, after a little, 
; 








forever. “Did he not bid you good-bye to-day?’ she 
asks; for, of course, I have told her of our 
CHAPTER VIII. meeting. 


We are invited out to dine; Mrs. Devereux’s “Yes; but I did not take it.as anything but a 
cold keeps her at home, but she insists on my chance form of speech.” 
going, and has sent to a friend to call for me. ‘*He means to go to Texas—perhaps to settle ; 
After the dinner, there is a reception and a} at least, he will remain there for a long while,” 
private concert,:to, both, of whieh she declares I she says. 
must accompany “Mrs. Lindsay. My dear old } I do not answer; he has teld me that he and I 
lady is’ terribly purictilibus, ‘and, as I fear she | are parted by fate; whether he be near or far, 
will go herself if I refuse,,I popnnien everything | according to actual distance, nothing can widen 
she asks. {or narrow the, space which separates, us. 
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“Lwantt to oar you a question,” Mrs. Deyereux ; I rise seanlidilie I cannot stop to see apres 
continues, after a pause. ‘Much as I love you, > 3I make some excuse, Mrs. Devereux only 
Cecil, you will own that I am never prying or } observes: 
inquisitive—’ ; “But you;said; if he were here, you would 

‘*Oh, my dear !’’ ’ tell: some secret to us both—’ 

‘*IT understand: you would not accuse me of ‘‘Yes. By the terms of Aunt Jerusha’s -_ 
such coarse impertinence,”’ she answers. /‘‘ But, iI give up the bulk of the fortune, if I) marry; 
child, you have grown the dearest. thing to me on | { goes to a charitable institution, and I havea mal 
earth ; and, as you say you love me—’’ ‘annuity,”’ I explain, rapidly. 

“ You know—you know,’’ ; The old dragon!’’ cries Mrs, Devereux. 

‘« Indeed, I do; and this certainly makes me; ‘She hated;men, She. said they wanted to 
feel I can ask you to explain any matter which { marry her for; her, money. They will me. If 
puzzles me, as freely as if you were my daughter.” there be one honest and in earnest, he must take 

‘« Indeed, you can,’’ I exclaim, | ‘‘ Please, what ; me for myself.”’ 
is it? You are so grave that you frighten me.’ 4 I -have not. heard the bell, but it must have 

“ There is | no néasom,’’.she replies; ‘it is only { rung: for the library-door opens, and Mr. Endi- 
that I am a reticent woman and know how. to; cott stands on the threshold. I believe I should 
respect. your reticenedg- still, I must ask my ; forget dignity, and decency, and run away; but 
question. Walter Endieott once asked you to; Mrs. Devereux, holds, me fast and calls: 
marry him: why did you refuse?’ ‘‘Come here, Walter. This stately girl of ours 

I reply, unhesitatingly : is only a conditional heiress. The day she mar- 

“ Because he thought it his duty to ask me. { ries, a troop of orphans inherits Aunt Jerusha’s 
He knew I was troubled by what Josephine Lovel ; money, and poor Cecil must trust to her husband 


: 
¢ 
$ 
2 


had insinuated; he believed’ ; to support her,” 
She puts her hand over my mouth, and says/ What happens during the next few moments, 
gently : ; L am utterly unable to tell. When I can see and 


“He asked you because he loved you; but, ; think, Walter and I are alone in the room, and | 
later, Josephine made him believe that you ‘am safe in his arms. 
thought he hadi already learned you were rich, ; Only a month later, arrives our wedding-day, 
and asked you to marry him on that account.’’ ; which is to pass off as quietly as possible. When 
‘« What a base, base falsehood !’’. I cry, passion- ; we come back from ehureh, Mr. Grey, the 
ately. S executor of my aunt’s will, puts a sealed 
‘And now, since his business-troubles, that he ; envelope into my hand, saying: 


is. comparatively a poor man, he cannot ask the; This was to be handed to you, my dear, . 


great, heiress a second time,’’ she continues. : directly after the ceremony—you are to read it 
I burst out laughing; then I begin to cry, but.’ at once.’ 
am able to speak collectedly. ¢ Ido so, and these are the concluding lines of 


“Tf he were here,’’ I say,‘‘I would tell, you ; the letter: 
both a secret, which the whole. world must ; ‘*Since you love your new husband so well 
know sometime.’ ‘ that you gave up your riches for his sake—since 
“Well, he is coming back,’’ she answers; ‘he ; he loved you so truly that money considerations 
only went out to send a telegram; he meant to ; could not aetudte him—then do you and he keep 
stay with mle for an hour or s0 yet, as we did not j the fortune; I shall know, that. it is in good 
expect you.” : Kemads."? 


SLEEP. 





BY WILDDAM HUBER, JR. 





Nods at the helm, and dréads thee, {Ving thee. 
Now eager industry, defrauding night, 

Dreams at his task, lapses apf wakes again ; 
Remembered, by your power,.of nature's right, 

And thine, dear recompense ot grief and pain! 
Where glide your @usky Witis, the nations fall, 
Deep-breathing, and unharmed, till dawning call. 


Krnp sorttbrous power, Oblivion’s gentler child, 
Sole nurse of life, comfort of grieving care ; 
With dowagiplune fhist fannest, stow and mild, 
The neddipgdame that wavers in her chuir. 
aby pitt is n that dusky bar 
ight, thou hauntest earth and sea ; 
fee. af lone vtensthd steering by his star, 
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{ BY PROF, CLARENCE M. 





BOUTELLE. 





CHAPTER I. Balzar walked around from behind his table, 

THE FORTUNE-HUNTER. and laid his hand on Waynesleigh’s shoulder. 

“Come out and walk with me. The morning He was a most remarkable-looking man, as he 

js far too lovely to warrant’ staying ‘in-doors. } stood there: more’ than six feet in height; 

It’s a duty we owe to the ‘clerk of thé weather,’ straight asa’ young pine; thin and spare, with 
to be out and enjoying what he has furnished. ; & face that one would have called almost cadaver- 


The air is fresh; the temperature is perfect: } ous; long black hair; ‘eyes like restless flames, 





you've no reasonable excuse for not going with ° 
me. *, put away your trash, old fellow, and ; 
come.” 


save that they were a glittering black. 
“Man,” man,” he said, earnestly, “can you 


‘think of no good in this ‘wérld but money? 


Carl Balzar glanced up from the ‘mysterious-; Can you not conceive the joy of experiment and 


looking collection of retorts and crucibles, appa- } 


before him was crowded, and shook' his head. 
“T can’t do it, Waynesleigh,” he said, sharply. 


my work by beauty of land or sea, or—” 
He stooped over, a moment, to regtilate the 
heat under a retort; then, raising bis head, he 


> success and fame, among other things,” 
Waynesleigh. 
“Tm entirely too busy to be tempted away from ° 


} ; diseovery—the triumph ‘of! success and fame ?”’ 
ratus and strange chemicals, with which the table ° 


it means 
said 


‘“Money’s @ pretty good ‘thing: 


“And other things,’” repeated Balzar, ‘vloomily, 


$as he walked slowly back to +his’ work; “and 


‘other things. Gerald Waynesieigh,” he said, 
suddenly and quickly, “do you love Bertha 


finished slowly: “Or the beauty of woman, } Marcail ?”’ 


“Bertha Marcail is a very charming woman,”’ 


Waynesleigh looked him straight in the eyes, } answered Waynesleigh, evasively} “a very ¢harm- 


and laughed. 

“There's no possibility of beautiful’ woman 
adding her charms to thé scene, for an ‘hour or 
two yet; if there were—” 

He paused, laid his hat on the floor—every 


table being covered with bottles and pieces of lightly, ‘she has money. 
ipparatiis, as were most of the chairs in the } woman: 


toom—and re-lighted his cigar, which he had 
lazily allowed to’ go out. 

“Well?” asked Balzar, without looxing up. 

“Tf there were, I should most likely not have 
tried to drag you away from the interesting work 
you. are engaged in.” 

“Thank you,” very gruffly. 

_ "No thanks ‘are necessary,’’ laughed Waynes- 
Weigh; then, suddenly, changing the stibject: 
“What are you doing, anyway? Changing lead 
into gold? Searching for a universal medicine? 
Or a universal poison ?”’ 

Carl Balzar looked up, with a very real indig- 
nation shining in his honest eyes. 

“Tf you understood even the alphabet of 
chemical science, you'd nevér ask such fodlish 
questions. Alchemy was proved to be only a 
delusive dream—long, long ago.”’ 

“What do you expéct to make out of this 
work, then, if you are forbidden to dream of 
Wealth ?”” 





ing woman. She has youth, and ‘beauty,’ and 
social position—” 

He paused. 

“And money,” said Balzar, suggestively. 

*« Last, but not least,’”’ returned Waynesleigh, 
A very charming 
a very charming woman, indeed.” 

“That wasn’t my question, Gerald,” said the 
chemist, in a constrained voice, and with an 
evident effort. ‘Do you love her?’ 

“T declare, Carl,” cried Waynesleigh, “you 
are as romantic as a school-girl. Alchemy has 
certainly left a taint in your blood, whether 
modern science has proved it untrue or not. 
Love, in the nineteenth century! Do you know 
the year, Carl? “ Eighteen hundred and eighty ; 
not thirteen hundred and something.” 

“Do you love Bertha Marcail ?”’ 

Waynesleigh rose’ to his feet. He threw his 
cigat away: He appeared nervous and awkward 
now. 


‘‘No,” he said, decidedly and clearly. ‘I do 
not love Miss Marcail.’’ 
“And yet you follow her everywhere,” cried 


Balzar, hotly. “You show her every attention : 
you are devotion itself. It is the talk of the 
whole place.’ What do you mean?” 
‘* What do I mean, my dear fellow? What do 
(506) 
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I mean? A man of modern mind might guess: } 
Youth, beauty, social position, culture, influential ; 
friends, money. I mean to marry Miss Marcail.” 

“* Without loving her?” 

‘* Without loving her.” 

‘And break her heart, and ruin her life 
afterwards ?”’ 

«Possibly. Life is a series of chances. She 
must take the risks of exigtence as they come,’’ 

“You mean to do this wicked thing — this ; 
horribly wicked thing? Have you, no heart— j 
no conscience ?”’ ; 

‘‘I,mean to, marry Bertha, Mareail. 1 mean } 
to make ber life. happy. There are, few love- ; 
matches in the world—very few ; 80, why need 
mine be one? Mine or hers? ,. Someone. will 
marry her money; why not 1? She need never 
know the truth. .I faney I can, play my part so 
that she will never guess it, And anyone with 
half an eye can see that she is ready to be mine } 
whenever I am ready to ask her.,’ That poaang 
sound conceited; I suppose it. does ;. it is fact, all } 
the same.., You know it, don’t you?’’ 

Balzar had.bent closely over his apparatus; it 
seemed as though some crisis in the operation 
demanded his closest attention. 

‘**I suppose so,’ he answered; and the words 
were almost a groan, 

Then silence, fell for a little time. Balzar 
watched his work with the closest attention; } 
Waynesleigh lighted a fresh cigar, and smoked ; 
with what appeared to be extraordinary energy 
for him. 

He rose to his feet, after a little. 

‘‘T must go,” he said, with a lazy yawn, 
raising his hands above his head; ‘1. am} 
very sorry you cannot spare the time to go with ; 
me.”’ 

He held out his, hand, But both of Balzar’s 
were busy with his work, so he turned away. 

‘‘ Wait a moment,’’ said Balzar; ‘‘ let me show 
you something.” He walked to a case at one 
side of the room, and took down a tiny vial, ful) 
of a bright-green liquid, a liquid the color of the 
rich grass of early spring. 

“I invented it,” he said, with an enthusiasm 
which seemed forced ; ‘‘ or, rather, discovered it. 
I suppose I should say ‘discovered,’ since all 
the secrets of chemistry are but parts of the 
Infinite Soul of the universe. How sure. we 
should be that we use our, knowledge for good, 
and not for eyvil.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked Waynesleigh, taking the 
vial in his hand, and examining it curiously. It 
was closely stoppered, sealed, with wax, and bore 
on its side the label: ‘ No. 31,’ 

‘It has no name, as yet,’’ said the chemist; 





winotinsivlig 
‘it only has a number, to designate its place 
among the discoveries I have made.’’ Then, 


lowering his voice to a whisper—a shrill pene- 
trating whisper—he said: ‘‘It is the deadliest 
poigon the art of man has ever produced !”’ 

« Poison 2” gasped Waynesleigh, setting it 
down upon the edge of, the table, and drawing 
back a step or, two, 

Balzax laughed, 

‘* Poison |, The. most..perfect poison the world 
has eyer known.” 

‘Perfect? What do you mean?’’ 

Balzar’s face glowed.., Despite the fact that his 
laboratory. was in; a small detached | building 
belonging to a summer hotel down by the sea; 
despite the fact that his surroundings were 
modern,.and his apparatus of, the finest make; 
despite the, fact that his,clothes were rich and 
fashionable ;, despite all this—and, more—he had 
the frenzied face and, quick breath of the wild 
enthusiast: the sort. of face.which looked with 
hopeful steadfastness into the alchemist’s crucible, 
until the weary eyes could look no, longer—in 
the olden days, the centuries of long ago. 

‘‘ Perfect,’’ he said, rapturously ; ‘‘ because it 
is.a, poison of quality, and not of quantity. One 
drop would do its work as quickly and certainly 
as the yial-full would. And all of it would be as 
secret as the single drop.”’ 

He paused, Waynesleigh said nothing. He 
gazed at his friend with a feeling of , fascina- 
tion. 

Balzar continued : 

* Perfect, because it leayes no trace ; perfect, 
because it gives no pain; perfect, because the 
time in which, it acts is definite. and unchange- 
able; perfect, because there is no hint of, coming 
death—uatil' death, has come !’’ 

Waynesleigh, caught the bottle, and turned 
toward the chemist’s furnace, 

Balzar sprang forward, and laid one hand on 
Waynesleigh’s arm, while with the other he took 
the vial, from his hand. The pride and enthu- 
siasm, of the scientist were strangely blended with 
the cool sense and sterling honesty of the man, 
which shone from his eyes as he stood, facing 
Waynesleigh. 

“For God’s sake, let me. destroy it,’ begged 
the young man; ‘it is the perfection of utter 
devilishness, the embodiment of all that is evil. 
How does this thing act,?’ 

“T shall not let you destroy this treasure,” 
cried Balzar, indignantly; ‘and you ought to 
know. me tco well to fear that I would do, evil 
with it,, I—I—" turning his face away, and 
drawing himself up proudly, then concluding, 
in a tone so low that it did not reach Waynes 
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leigh’s ears: ‘I to be distrusted, when all a A fair woman rose from beneath a tree, not a 
life has been honest and true? And distrusted } dozen steps from the open window of Balzar’s 
by a man who has confessed himself capable of } laboratory. It was Bertha Marcail. She had 
doing one the wrong he meditates towards Ber- heard every word that Waynesleigh had said, and 





tha Mareail ?’’ { she reeled as she walked back toward the hotel. 
He carried the bottle to the case, carefully She dropped, unconsciously, the book she had 
locked it in, and returned to his table. } been reading; the shaw! she had worn slipped 


“ You’ ve excited my curiosity,’ said. Waynes- ; unheeded from her shoulders; her dress and her 
leigh, still lingering, ‘and you ought in justice ; hands were caught by the thorns on either side of 
to satisfy it now. Tell me more about that ; the broad pathway; the sun beat down upon her 
devilish liquid.”’ uncovered head ; the fleecy clouds lying along the 

Balzar raised his eyes in an absent-minded ; horizon were no whiter than her face and lips; 
manner from the work to which he was giving ; and the silent prayer which stirred her soul, but 
his attention. ‘ which her lips could not utter, was a prayer that 

«What was that?’’ he said. ‘‘Qh, yes: the } heaven would be kind, and let her die, 
poison. There is little more to tell than you have ; 
already heard. One little drop taken, and no} CHAPTER II. 
symptom of pain follows—none in the case of TWO PROPOSALS. 
any of the half-dozen animals on whom I have; Tue June day passed. Balzar sat in stolid 
tried. it—for a week. Then, in: just one week, silence at his laboratory-table, until the sun 
without a moment’s warning, the heart ceases to ‘ almost touched the tree-tops on the low-lying hills 
beat; mot a muscle moves.again, not a nerve ‘in the west. He triumphed, that day, in some 
carries.an impression from the world of matter to endeavor which had baffled him before; but he 
the prisoned soul. It is death—death as sudden never smiled. Perhaps he was right in thinking 
as though the lightning-flash struck one down ; money to be only a little thing in a man’s life: 





in.an instant.” ‘ for the artificial world which men have made for 
/®he enthusiasm died out of his eyes, and he ‘ themselves is the world which has made money, 
gave his attention to his work again. and heaped it up, and hoarded it, and fought and 


Waynesleigh walked as far as the door. ; killed and died for it; but no heart, in all the 
Balzar suddenly sprang up, and reached his ; ages, in any circumstances, or under any condi- 
side im a half-dozen quick strides. ‘ tons, has ever been happy without love. 
“You love money, old friend; you love money Gerald Waynesleigh walked and rowed alone, 
too well to live without it?’’ he asked, as he ; that afternoon. He wondered at finding how 
clutched Waynesleigh’s arm and looked anxiously } great the change from his usual day was. I 
into his face. fancy he let his boat drift more tham usual, while 
“Yes,” said Waynesleigh, simply. $ his hands rested idly on the oars, and he busied 
“Then be honest enough to earn it, or brave himself with his thoughts. Perhaps he repented 
enough to die,’’ he said; ‘‘ you'd better take a { of some of his sins, actual or intended, that after- 
dose from my vial of poison, than marry Bertha ; noon, in that comfortable way which is so pleas- 
without loving her. Yes, you'd better even mur- ant for a sinner, I think he felt some twinges of 
der her, than do that. | If you must kill her, man, } Femorse: that sort of remorse which. costs too 
don’t wear her life out little by little; kill her } little to be worth much. I am certain he missed 
at once—for God’s sake, kill her at onee, if you the presence of a charming woman; and realized 
must have her money and her life.’’ ; how. very charming she had been, now that she 
Waynesleigh shuddered. He glanced at Balzar, ; was absent, much more than he ever had in her 
& sudden suspicion as to his sanity crossing his } presence. Nevertheless, he found a good appetite, 
mind. .But theeye seemed the window looking ; and was ready to do full justice to an excellent 
out from a strong and honest soul. .Waynesleigh ; supper, as he strolled up to the hotel, in the 
bowed his head with a sudden and unexpected ; gathering dusk, and met Carl Balzar at the dining- 
shame ; Balzar’s words and manner had touched ; room door. 
him more than he was ready to own. He left} The meal was mostly a silent one: the two 
the room. };men were absent-minded and gloomy. Each 
Balzar returned to his work : spiritless, gloomy, ‘ seemed to be watching the other. Each started 


2 
5 
despairing. ; 





: @ little, and Balzar changed color, when Miss 
Waynesleigh walked away in the bright June ; Marcail entered the dining-room and took a seat 


sunshine, singing some sweet sad song under his : at a table in a distant part of the room. Whatever 
; had kept her from her usual haunts, and conse- 
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quently from the company of Gerald Waynesleigh, } 
niust surely Lave been of the most trivial character. ; 
Even a severe headache; the convenient excuse ; 
when exouse is needed in fashionable life, should | 
have left more traces of its recent presence than 
one could find in her calinand placid face. Her 
blonde beauty seemed perfect, that night ;' her 
dress and bearing heightened that beauty; she 
would have seemed “a perfect woman ’’—almost 
-—to either painter or poet.’ Possibly the color iin ; 
her cheek was a shade too bright, and the glitter 
inher eye a trifle too keen. “It may be that her | 
conversation ‘was too brilliant, and her wit too : 
cutting. No one’ noti¢éd’ it; no’ one guessed the ; 
possibilities’ of  angér'“and'douwht and despair , 
behind her lovely face>mone save Waynesleigh ‘ 
and Balzar. ‘A Uangéréus woman,”’ said each to } 
himself, and wondered'why. $ 

And she+she! There comes a ‘time when / 
despair’ dies out; atime when the blind prayer / 
for death gives place toia wild’ hold on life; a time ‘ 
when he who merits a womat’s vengeance needs { 
all his care ‘and ‘all his ‘ounning, and all the help § 
that heaven may send him! $ 

Miss: Marcail remained at) supper only a few 3 
minutes, and' the two men continued in the room * 
but'a little time after she left.’ They parted at : 
the door 3 

Balzar went straight to the little building ; 
which served him as a laboratory. He appeared ; 
to be in better humor with himself than he had ; 
been earlier in the day. é 

The early evening was quite dark, the moon’ not 
having risen yet, and Balzar walked with a step 
that was almost noiseless: He was barely ten paces 
from his room, hurrying to it along the garden- 
path, when the door opened, and a figure in white ; 
appeared on the threshold. He rarely locked the | 
door of his room; but it was well understood ; 
that no one must ever intrude there, and he was } 
both astonished and'angry ht what he saw. ; 

His astonishment’ remained; but his anger ; 
died out almost instantly. A strange sweet thrill ; 
stirred his heart; the dark dvorway framed a ‘ 
form’ so bright and fair,’ that a wild rush of ' 
longing swept over his soul. ‘ 

It was Bertha Marcail'who stood in his door ; 
way. wef 

He was by her side in a moment. Removing ; 
his hat, he made her a low bow. ; 


~~ —e 


‘Excuse’me one minute,’’ he said, “and I’}] 
have @ light.” 

Slie half rose from her seat, and said, with 
much eagerness : 

“Oh, no, Mr. Balzar; don’t do that. It ix 
much ‘nicer talking in the twilight ; and, besides, 


; the moon will be wp soon. Don't get a light,” 


Balzar made no answer in words; but he 
brought'a chair and seated himself near her, 
The shore ‘was near. They could see a little 


; of the sea from where they sat—stretching away 


in the distance, vague and indistinet, while the 
hoarse wntirmur of its waves’came to them like 
a voice from the land of dreams. 

Fora timé; the silence seemed natural enough ; 
but it lasted 'so ‘long; that both felt it becoming 
awkward, 

“You’ wished to'see me?’’ he asked, at last. 

** Yes" she said. But she said no more 

«What catt I'\do'for you?’ "he asked, again, 
after a pause. 

**Nothing of ‘mach’ importance. - T had the 
idle cariosity of an idle*woman, I suppose, and 
nothing’ more, I ‘had a-fancy to see your work 
here; and +Aave you’ tell’ me of it. You see, 
I have never been in a laboratory before, and 
I know nothing! of chemistry,'so you will have 
to make everything very simple ‘for me.’ 

“« We ean hardly see the laboratory without 
a light,’ said Balzar. 

Miss Marcail laid her hand:upon his arm, as 
he started to rise: 

‘‘Let' us wait until another time, then,’’ she 
said, «‘'Please sit: by me, ‘and tell about your 
work.” 

Balzar sighed—a sigh that might have meant 
resignation to the arbitrary will of woman, or 
anything else. 

The young lady rose hurriedly. 

‘* Pardon me,’” she said, abruptly; ‘1 have 
been very thoughtless,’ I forgot that you will 
doubtless be very busy. Iwill come ayain. 
Good - night.’' 

“T shall do no work: to-night,’ he pleaded, 
eagerly. “Pray, sit down again. What shall 
I tell you first?’ ‘ 

‘Anything, anything; it makes little differ- 
ence,’”’ she replied, wearily ‘and absently. 

The man rose and walked to the door. The 
moon was rising, flooding earth and sea with its 


« Wete you looking for me?” he asked, eagerly. / light. There was ‘not a cloud im all the sky; 
“T—no—that is, ‘yes;''l did ‘wish’ to see’ you, ‘there was nc breeze. The tar sound of music, 


she answered, looking as though he were really | 
the last person in the world she actually desired ; 
to'mect, but sinking down into a chair near the ‘ 
dor with a movement that was at the same time / 
resigned and reluctant. 


from some boat, came faintly to them. 
“Anything?”’ he asked, hoarsely, “Shall 1 
tell you what'T thought’ when 1 saw you standing 
in my doorway, to-night?’ 
Yes,” she said, still carelessly. ‘Then, as he 
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took a sn sma “ie pes ‘ae looked up into { give me, Mr. Balzar, tt that I must pe it. yen for 
his face, she sprang to her feet, stretched out} me, since it is inevitable, that 1 may never regret 
her hands, as though to keep him away, and; it, Back of to-day, lies my girlhood, with its 
cried, plaintively; ‘‘No! no! not to-night: don’t j careless happy days. The future is womanhood, 
say it to-night.”’ ; with experiences I dread and fear. Remember 

“T will say it to-night, Bertha Marcail,’’ he ; me kindly, good friend. Your love is an honor 
said, resolutely; ‘‘and you must listen. Sit } to me.’ 
down.’ ,, ; She gave him her hand for a moment, then 
He made @ movement, gentle enough, but firm, ; left him alone with his sorrow and the night. 
as though he would push her down into achair; Gerald Waynesleigh was on the beach early, 
again; but she shrank away from him, and } that evening, thinking that Miss Mareail would 
seated herself without a word. } surely walk there, and that he should meet her. 
She covered her face with her hands, He } But he had almost given up seeing her, that night, 
stood and looked at her. He looked, saying} before she came, But she did come, at last. 
nothing, until she let her hands fal) into her } She walked slowly down from ;the, hotel,, stood 
lap, and raised her eyes to meet his glance. } looking at the ocean for a few. minutes, and, then 
There were tears on her cheeks, and they shone ; moved away along the sands towards the north. 


in the moonlight. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that Waynesleigh 
“T love you, Bertha, Marcail,”’ he said, in a } followed her. It is almost, ag needless to say that 

whisper. _ , Miss Marcail was conscious of that fact, while 
“Yes, I know you do.” making a pretense of not knowing jit, at all. 


“ Will you marry me?” He came up, with, her, at last, as, she stood 
“No, 1 will not :, I cannot,” making figures on the sand with, a slender stick 
“ But I’ve loved you so long, and so tenderly, ; she hadin her hand. The figures she had drawn 


and so truly! “Ever since you were a little girl, } Were these : 


eee 


away in our old Western home, hardly more than ; 4)1880 

a baby, it has been the dream, of my life to win 470 

you for my wife. As boy and as man, it has 

been the same. I have loved, and _ longed, “And no remainder,” she said, softly, t 

and—”’ s herself, as Waynesleigh came_noiselessly. = 
“TI never guessed this until, to-day,” she said, | ; behind her and looked over her shoulder. 

kindly; ‘you never said anything which might | ; _‘‘Good-evening, Miss Mareail,’". he,, said, 


have let me think it true. I have never seen it ) awkwardly ; “what were you saying?” 

in your looks or in your actions, It has been no } She shot one startled glance into his eyes: a 
fault of mine. Had I known, I might have shown } } glance that could mean only one thing; then she 
you how hopeless your love must be—long, long } ' hurriedly drew her stick across the figures on the 


ago.” } sand, while a dainty blush crept like a dream of 
“ How long ago ?”” ; dawn along her throat and cheek. As a piece of 
“Very long ago.” ; acting, it. was superbly done. My knowledge of 


," Longer ago than last year?’ The question } the sex—imperfect, I confess, because masculine 
Was quick and eager. —leads me to believe that ong desiring a woman's 
“Yes: much longer.” : love would have found it a very fayorable time 
“But never until last year: never until—” ; : for asking for it, I think that, if Mr, Gerald 
“Hush! Don’t say it. I never loved you. ; Waynesleigh had been as sure then that he loved 
I never could. And I could not marry one I did ; Bertha Marcail’s money—her money, and nothing 
not love; you could not wish me to, could else—as he had been that morning, he, would 


you?” } have been ready to carry out his cruel and selfish 
He turned away his head. plan. 
“No, I could not,”’ he groaned. But he only looked away at the sea, with the 


“Unless I meant to punish a man,’’ she said | } shimmering moonlight on it,,and said nothing. 
to herself, as though she had not paused to ask The girl at his side coughed gently; but he made 
him a question and to hear his answer; and she } no motion to show that he had heard it, or that 
spoke so low that only God, and her own soul; he remembered her presence, She laid her hand 
knew the words she said, } lightly—oh, so lightly !—upon his arm, at last. 

She rose to her feet. He turned, then, and looked at her. 

“This night I put the love of an honest man Her face was pale now, and her eyes shone up 
and a true one behind me. I know that. For-} at him like stars. There was a silent pleading 
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in them, whieh touched him; and a despair or} But she put up her hand with an impatient 
horror in their azure depths, whose cause he did | } gesture. He tried to touch her, but she eluded 
not care to question. If the night, and sky, and } his grasp. 








sea had left any of the villain in his soul—if they “Will you marry me?’’ she asked, again. 
had left it possible for him to stand and tell this; ‘I will—oh, Bertha—I—” 
woman the most cruel lie a woman can ever be ‘Stop!’ she said: “I will not hear another 


called upon to hear—her eyes disarmed him com- ! word.” 
pletely. He said nothing; he could not, in that; She shivered, although the night was warm, 
hour, be’ false; and he had nothitig of truth to; and drew her shaw! more closely about her. 
tell her—not yet—charming and sweet though «Let us go home,” she said. 
she might be. He offered his arm: awkwardly feeling, this 
She came a step nearer to him. She laid her ; man-of-the-world, that, in some strange way, it 
hand ‘upon his shoulder. She looked straight } was a presumption for him to do so. She shook 
into his eyes. } her head. 
‘Por more than a year,” she said, so low that > «The way is smooth,’’ she said, and T want 
he had to stoop to catch the words, “for more } to think.” 
than a year, you have followed me everywhere,; She-walked in silence all the way to the hotel. 
and shown me every possible attention. I have; At the door, she gave him just the tips of her 
& question or two to ask you to-night. Are you? fingers to shake at parting. 
ready to answer them?’ ‘Will one week from to-night be perfectly 
He caught his breath with a quick gasp, and ' convenient?’’ she asked, and paused for a 
his face was paler than her own, if that were } moment, waiting for an answer which did not 
possible. He tried to speak—God only knows ; come. ‘If so, I will marry you then.” 
whether they were words of truth or of fulsehood } And, with @ little nod, hardly enough to be 
which rose to his lips—but he could not; he} ; civil, she left him. 


bowed his head, and turned away to the sea? — 
again. CHAPTER III. 
Do you love any woman, Gerald Waynesleigh ' IN THE PATH OF THE STORM. 
—any woman other than me?”’ } Iw one week, Gerald Waynesleigh and Bertha 
He turned toward her passionately, and caught ; Marcail were man and wife. They went, one 
both her hands in his. ; evening, to the home of the local magistrate, 
‘Miss Marcail! Bertha !’’ he cried, ‘‘I—I—” where several persons who were entire strangers 


She drew her hands away, and her voice was } to them were called in as witnesses, and the short 
cool and steady—a bit imperious, too, and repel- ; and thoroughly business-like ceremony was soon 
lent. } over, 

“Never mind that, Mr. Waynesleigh; I will} As soon as the newly-wedded pair was in the 
not listen to it. Answer my question. Do you } carriage, and on the way back to the hotel, the 


love any other woman? On your oath: do you?’ } wife turned to her husband. 


‘ 


“On my oath: no, I donot. Until I saw you,; “I have ordered my bankers here to honor 
I never guessed—” } your check at any time, as fully as they do niy 
She stopped him with a gesture. }own. I shall do the same thing at Bronton, 


“That will do. I have no father or mother, } where my property-interests are.” 
no sister or brother. All—all—died before I]; ‘Bertha, I—” 


can remember. I have had to act, and to act} ‘Never mind thanking me. It is all right as 

without advice from any friend. 1 had to know } itis. I own nearly the whole of the little West- 

this; I should have died, otherwise.” Sern town of Bronton—stores, hotels, elevators, 
She paused. Gerald Waynesleigh never took ; theatre, mills. I think you knew all this?” 

his eyes from the tossing waves. Had he turned; ‘ Yes.”’ 

to look ‘at this woman, I cannot answer for what} ‘I thought so.” 

he might have said. If ever a man was bravely;  “ Possibly I shall be of assistance in helping 


fighting temptation, this man was doing so now. ; you manage this property. You know how glad 
He did not love—not yet—and he kept silence. ; I would be—” 
“Gerald Waynesleigh, will you marry me?’ ; ‘Thank you, Mr. Waynesleigh: I believe I 
There was no passion in her tones, theré was} have completed all the necessary arrangements 
no passion in her face, when he turned and} for the perfect management ef this property. 
looked at her. The entire receipts, rents, etc,, are banked as fast 
“J—" he began. tas they accrue, Your check is good for any 
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amount: let that suffice. 
oun.” 

She dropped her veil. The carriage stopped. 
They had reached the hotel. 

Inthe corridor, she gave him her hand. 

“T leave for Bronton to-morrow. You may go 
with me, or not—as you please.” 

‘*What does all this mean?’ he demanded, 
angrily. 

“That you boasted to Balzar that you could 
marry me for my money. I had my reason for 
letting you do it. But I never forgive an insult. 
We are man and wife only in name. Good- 
night.” 

Gerald Waynesleigh, nevertheless, went to 
Bronton with his» wife. He was a man who 
hated scandal, who shrank from being talked 
about, and he was ready to do anything to avoid 
an exposure. The trip was a long one. The 
change was great, from the rugged hills and the 
sounding sea to the broad and treeless prairies. 
The little town of Bronton seemed inexpressibly 
mean and uninteresting to him. ‘The little cottage 
which his wife hired, ready-furnished, a mile 
from town, would have been unpleasant enough 
for married lovers. For married haters, it was 
simply a taste of hell to live as they did. 

The married pair met at breakfast. He had 
his papers, as many as he pleased. She had the 
business-correspondence to attend to, to which 
his attention was never called, and about which 
his advice was never asked. Sometimes, the 
manager of her mills was there, even at that 
tarly hour, in which case poor Waynesleigh had 
the silence all to himself, while:they monopolized 
the conversation. 

At dinner, they met their friends sometimes, 
and were, to the outside world, a model couple. 
Hither could ride or drive, after that, but never 
together. At tea, they met again. Sometimes, 
they had callets.or company, in which case they 
did the honors right royally, in the great front 
parlor. After that—or for the whole long even- 
ing, when no one from outside eame to them— 
the master sat out the early night in the great 
library, the mistress of the house hers’ in her 
tiny sitting room upstairs, and they did not see 
tach other again until the next weary morning 
Whered in another wretched day. 

Many men would have left such a home; but 
Gerald remained, «1 will take the punishment,” 
Ne shid to himself, “and forever, if I must; 
But he 
used to kneel down by his window, when the 
itars of midnight were overhead, and pray that 
tometime his wife might know how much he 


really loved her now. He dared not pray for her 
Von. LXXXVIII.—27. 
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Be as happy as you } love in return; that which had seemed so certain 





to him, when he boasted to Balzar, seemed s0 
utterly impossible now. But he longed to have 
her know that her vengeance was complete; 
longed fora little pity, in the place of scorn. If 
he could only have seen’ her face, as she looked 
at the same stars, and prayed so fiercely to the 
same God for the same boon: love—love—love ! 
Ah, if he only could! 

And, while they prayed for love, they did all 
those little things whose repetition breaks hearts. 
God help them! What would years have done? 
Or months, even? Weeks were long enough and 
horrible enough. 

June passed. July passed. The fervid heat 
of August’s days burned through the cloudless 
sky. This fiery mofitl¥ Was almost done. 

It was a strange day. The sun rose, that 
morning, ina sky like brass; not a cloud was to 
be seen anywhere; the heat was like a furnace. 
Waynesleigh crept away to a shady seclhided 
spot, a mile from home, and nearly as far ftom 
town, and tried to fish. But the little grove that 
fringed the stream was of slight service against 
the heat; and he was glad to take refuge, after 
awhile, in a tumble-down hut, which someone 
had made there and fbandoned, years before. 
He ate his seanty lunch, and sat down in the 
shade to rest, resolving that he would wait until 
the cool of evening, before going home. 

Just after noon, the wind rose, and it Hew 
almost a gale, straight from the south, and hot as 
the blast from a farnace. 

At three’ o'clock, the wind dié@ away; but the 
heat grew even more intetive. Not a leaf 
quivered ; not a ripple disturbed the water. The 
insect-world was still; ‘wot a bird-note sounded 
in the trees. There was not a cloud in the sky. 

Suddenly, the wind camo, and the clouds with 
it—fitful, spiteful; in angry puffs and dashes: 
Rain fell; not @ generous ovtpouring, as though 
nature were ‘ready to give from her stores for the 
good of lier creatures, but scantily and grudg- 
ingly, as from’ the hand of selfishness. So it 
was, for hours. The ‘wind inéreased; the 
thunder was lond; the lightning was very vivid. 
The wind was from the west—from the south— 
from’ the east. Where was it not from? 

It hailed a little; only a little; only tiny stones. 
A dozen, as large as bullets, fell on the roof of 
the hut which sheltered Waynesleigh. The day 
grew dark—darker than the approach of night 
could account for. “The clouds rushed like racers 
acrogs the sky, and showed scores of ghostly 
shades and tints of color. Suddenly, a black 
cloud—bliack, when compared with the rest— 
came into sight, in the west. It looked like a 
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great kettle, or like a monster balloon. It swung {on—the fall of the whole twenty handsome 
from side to side, aud Waynesleigh could see it } buildings into shapeless masses of almost worth- 
whirl,,; as though demon hands were at the ; less débris, 
machinery which moved it, ‘There was.a marmur } He saw the mills go, one after another. He 
in the,air, scarcely louder than the drone of some ; saw the cyclone sweep, down through the part 
summer insect among the trees, It needed no ; of town where the workmen dwelt, He: saw it 
second glance to tell. Waynesleigh the terrible } sweep across the river, scooping out a, torrent of 
truth: the monster cloud, towering from six } water to deluge the laud a little farther on. He 
hundred to a thousand feet into the air, was a ; saw it roll away toward the northeast; he heard 
tornado-—the much-feared ‘‘cyclone’’ of the West } the roar die out;. hejsaw the cloud vanish. He 
and South. ; sprang to his feet, and ran toward the ruins of 
On it came, an almost constant blaze of elec- | Bronton. It had been just twelve minutes since 
tricity at top, while the vivid lightning flashed $ the cyclone had first appeared in the west. 
and quivered, from time to time, now high; now } Waynesleigh worked like a hero, all that night. 
low; all along the terrible front of the erial ; He groped among ruined dwellings; ‘he stumbled 
monster,, f ‘over broken fences; he crawled through or under 
The drone like an inseot’s increased toa sound { the crushed and ragged tree-tops which obstructed 
like the rush of a river—a mad torreut—ocean {the path of the searchers for the dead and 
in a. storm: as awful a roar as,one could believe ? wounded, 


possible, were the earth and heavens passing; Jt wasa long and sad and strange night. The 
away. ‘ vagaries of the storm had been wonderful and 
Waynesleigh could. see his home, from where | jnexplicable, Im one place was a brick block 
he stood—his mockery of # home, rather—and { erushed to fragments, while next to it stood a 
the little town, lovely with its. wealth of trees. | straw-thatched shed, its light roof hardly touched 
Long before the cyclone came near, however, the ‘ or stirred. On one side of a ruined dwelling, 
wind had increased to such a degree that he was : thrown out a hundred feet from where the storm 
compelled to lie down and cling to the under ‘ had found him, a strong-limbed man was found, 
brush. _ Yet still he could see his home, And he ‘ qead, and mangled beyond recognition, and with 
saw that, though the cyglone swept almust | hardly a vestige of clothing left; on the other 
directly over, it, twirling and writhing like some ‘ side, between a ruined chimney and a huge cook- 
gigantic serpent in the air, the house was left { stove, an infant, crowing and smiling. up at the 
unharmed. ; searchers, nota niark upon it, and its clothing 
An ejaculation of thankfulness burst from his { hardly disarranged or soiled. 
lips But he, paused with it only half uttered; { Tyrongh this/sad scene Waynesleigh moved, 
for, at that moment, the cyclone reached the } the jeader of the helpful throng. And all the 
court-house; in an instant, cloud of débris was { time, amid the desolation and death, one happy 


whirling and dancing a,thousand feet above the thought would comie again and again: the thought 
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earth , while fragments of the shattered building that he might speak his love now, without fear 
were falling, like powder-hurled projectiles, } o¢ being doubted, since his wife was almost 
hundreds of yards away. When the cloud had penniless. 
passed, the court-house was gone. But morning had a terrible message for him. 
The school-house went down next, as though } 1¢ came when he was resting, for a few minutes, 
crushed in the hands ofa giant.. Another building, } ang having @ ewp of coffee anda sandwich. A 
close by it, seemed to explode, as though from } poy brought a small bundle to him, directed in 
some terrible and unbalanced pressure from; his wife's handwriting. He broke it open: 4 
within, its walls all falling, outward. A small tiny note lay folded at the top of the box. He 
dwelling-honse went up whole, and slowly broke opened this note, and read: 
and fell into fragments a hundred feet above the ‘ 
earth. And. on, on, on, the cyclone rushed— } “ DeEAR GERALD: 
death and . desolation behind it. I have loved you ever since I first knew you. 
Waynesleigh watched it strike one end of the ;I married you to punish you; but my punish- 
street on which his wife’s most valuable property } ment hasbeen greater than it is possible yours 
stood—a long row of fine brick blocks, saw the ; can have been. You cannot live without money; 
storm sweep the whole length of the street, never I no longer have money for you, So take your 
swerving from side to side in a quarter of a mile ; freedom, darling, darling—the only thing I can 
or more, and he counted slowly, with a strange ; sve you now forever. 
fascination—one, two, three, four, and so on and ; BertHa WAYNESLEIGH.” 
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He pulled a bunch of cotton from the box. “My Own Benrtna: 
A‘ small vial came with it. A glance told all.; I have loved you longer than you guess. 
‘he vial was marked ‘No, 81.” It held a green} I believe 1 began to love you, before I told 
Viquid—a liquid the color of grass when spring } you 1 would marry you, At any rate, my life 
first comes to the northern lands; but the seal} is bound up in you now. I am hurrying to find 
was broken, and, instead of being full, it was ; Balzar. If there be an antidote for the fearful 
partially empty: a teaspoonful of the liquid: poison you have taken, I shall get it and bring it 





remained. to you.. God grant I may not be too late! 
eer See our friend, Doctor Weld, and tell him what 
CHAPTER IV. you have done. Have him at hand, to do all that 
A RACE FOR LIFE. can be done in such an extremity, should I be 


to stone. He could not understand, all at once, Telegraph me at the St. Nicholas Hotel, New 
the terrible thing which had happened. York. Lovingly yours, 

In a minute, his senses returned. The train Geratp WAYNESLEIGH.”’ 
from the West stood at the station, twenty rods 
away—the only train that went East in the 
whole twenty-four hours. His only thought was cup. of coffee, and ate a few mouthfuls of food. 
of Balzar and a possible antidote. He rushed 


After that, he had some little snatches of 
to the station, boarded the last car after the train } sjumber, in the hot hurrying train, 


was already in motion, and settled himself to} New york.could be reached from Bronton on the 
think of the future. ‘ $ second day, late in the afternoon, It would be 

It would be difficult to describe his conflicting } necessary to wait until the next morning, before 
thoaghts and feelings as the train rushed on. } ye could leave for the sea-shore resort where he 
The conductor knew him, but was evidently | had married Miss Marcail, and it would take 
startled at the strangeness of his actions as he } nearly a-half-day to reach there. He remembered 
paid his fare. A little later, the man might have} ¢)4: Balzar frequently went to New York; and 
been heard explaining to a friend in the smoker telegraphed the landlord, asking if Balzar could be 
that «“Waynesleigh is certainly crazy; his wife | found at the beach. He also telegraphed Balzar 
lost bo her property in yesterday’s cyclone, they } to meet him, the next day. All this was yery 
say. ne é fortunate, for he received a message, addressed 

Waynesleigh’s decision wavered. At one time, } (, him on the trai, just before they reached the 


he said that the only thing to be done was Just } great city, telling him that Balzar had left, ten 


what he was doing—find Balzar, and, if there } dexs badoae,:ai04..aiting ia, New, Vouk, eddvecs, 


was a single chance for his wife's life, make } But inquiry at. the latter showed that Balzar 
everything of that chance. A moment later, } paq sailed f : 


or Europe. 
he trembled at the thought that he might never} yore was this hope left: that the antidote was 
see her again. At this reflection, he was almost } 


} among his effects, where it, could be found; or 
teady bod sow back’; almost ready to be at that the prescription was there, which could be 
with reconciliation and a week of love; and, } 


ie’ } filled by a druggist. Neither was likely.. But 
after that—death. But action is always ®} Waynesleigh grasped at this sole chance. 
strengthener of the will: he had started to find } Application, at the office of the Cunard line 


Balzar. He kept on. showed that. the steamer in which Balzar had 


He ate no dinner. When the train was in} saiied could not be expected to reach the other 


motion, he was full of a wild enthusiasm; when } side hefore the next day. 


it stopped at a station, he sat in a dull stupor. After a night of watchfulness and a long half- 
It was almost night, before he thought of examin- } day of waiting,,the arrival of the vessel was 


ing the condition of his finances. He found he} reported. Waynesleigh sent this message at once 
had something over three hundred dollars; a by cable: 


very fortunate thing indeed for him, and one : 

which would have been very different a fort- Gant Bannan Laverpodl : 

night later. He went without his supper, that } Welle copie ies Ho") Ea Fare eaveiater ss 
night. He ‘began to feel the need of food, egmarsantey 

it is true; but he spent the time that might ; This characteristic answer came in response : 
have been devoted to supper in writing and } «« WAYNESLEIGH : 

posting a letter to his wife. And this is what } Do you love her? 

he wrote: 3 Barzar.” 


All through the long night, he did not sleep. 


WAYNesteian stood like one suddenly turned } delayed. 
In the early morning, he crept out, and drank a 
; 
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Waynesleigh telegraphed again : 
“* BALZAR ¢ 
Yes, fully. Hurry. 
WAYNESLEIGH.” 
This answer came: 


‘* WAYNESLEIGH : 


82 is a certain antidote. Get it. Order the 
following used, if you cannot reach her.” 


And then followed a long prescription. 

Waynesleigh immediately telegraphed the pre- 
scription, with full explanation of what he had 
done, to Doctor Weld and to his wife. He then 
hurried down to, the beach, procured the bottle 
labeled “No. 32,’ and, on the morning of the 
fifth day, turned his face toward the West again. 
He had very carefully destroyed ‘No. 81,” 
while in Balzar’s laboratory at the beach, how- 
ever. 

The homeward journey was one of vexatious 
delays. He had learned that Bertha took the 
poison at exactly six o’clock in the morning. 
The last train would arrive late the evening 
before the end of the week. It was the only 
chance. 

One by one, although train after train was a 
little late, he made the necessary connections, 
and at last stepped on to the train which should 
take him to Bronton. It was three hours behind 
time; yet, if there were no further delay, it 
would still bring him home eight hours before it 
would be too’ late. 

But how slowly the train went. The rain fell 
in blinding sheéts, the trees swayed in the gale, 
the wind roared like # living thing in agony. 
They crept around curves, looking for land-slides ; 
they crawled across bridges, fearing collision. 
It was soul-torturing work. Waynesleigh felt as 
though both heart and brain were giving way. 
Night came early. The rain increased. The 
wind grew wilder. In the thick darkness, the 
train necessarily went more and more slowly. 

Waynesleigh watched this slow progress, keep- 
ing his time-card constantly in his hand. At 
nine o'clock, they had seventy miles to run; 
at ten, fifty-eight; then a long stop; then a short 
run; then a longer stop; and at last the an- 
nouncement that the train could not go any 
further. 

‘How far are we from a station?” asked 
Waynesleigh, with a white face, as the conductor 
came along to announce this. 

‘‘Two miles; and three-fourths of the road is 
under water. You can never—” 

But Waynesleigh had disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 


It was a terrible two miles. The memory of it 
will never go out-of Gerald Waynesleigh’s brain 
until his life, goes too. He stumbled along the 
high embankment, almost blown away by. the 
wind; he breasted a swift current of water, 
running, breast-deep, in a narrow cut; he stag- 
gered and stumbled across a high trestle, falling 
‘a dozen times or more, with a leg thnough the 
narrow spaces between the ties. Once, a flash 
of lightning showed him his, perilous footing on 
the very edge of this unrailed bridge, with only 
a foot between him and eternity, and he had just 
{ time. to spring back: another step would have 
{ carried him over. 

He reached the station at last, almost fifty 
miles from home, and the time twelye o'clock. 
He procured a horse, after an hour’s delay, and 
dashed on to Bronton. Hope and fear tugged 
at his heart. Every sense was alert. He held 
to the road. for an hour, in a way which would 
have been impossible under any other circum: 
stances. Then the storm lessened, the night grew 
less dark, and his work less hard. 

He took short cuts across fields now; he leaped 
fences and ditches; he guided himself for miles 
at a time by the direction of the wind, conscious 
that, if it changed, he would be lost. 

He raced at a breakneck speed over crazy 
bridges, that creaked and groaned under their 

hurrying load; he swam his horse at, several 

places where bridges were gone, never hesitating 
for a moment. It was his life, pledged against 
time, that night; and pledged for a life far 
} dearer than his own. 

Bronton, at last! Bronton, without having 
lost any space by miscalculation. _Bronton, and 
morning, together ! 

Across the bridge, down by the ruined mills, 
among the débris which the storm had left, 
and then away for home. He dared not look 
at his watch. What if he had lest? Day had 
come terribly fast. 

He reached the door. He sprang, from his 
horse. He rushed in-doors, He glanced at the 
hall-clock, as he ran up the, stairs. It lacked 
¢ just three minutes of six o’clock—six o'clock, 
the fatal hour! 

He entered his wife’s room—a room in which 
‘ he had never set foot before. 

His wife was kneeling beside a great. chair. 
¢ her face pale, and suffering from the long anxiety 
through which she had passed, 

In the chair sat, Doctor Weld, his watch in one 
hand, a bottle of medicine in the other. 

Gerald caught his wife in his arms; he thrust 
ithe neck of the bottle he had brought between 
{ her teeth; he watched her swallow half of what 
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it contained. Then she fainted. And the clock 
struck six! 
e ~ * * ~ * * 

There is no happier couple in the world than 
Gerald Waynesleigh and his wife. He loves‘her 
with a devotion beyond language to express. 
Tn return, he has found a noble woman’s love— 
firm, and true; and unchanging. What better 
fortune could we wish him? What better could 
she find, in return? 

But both he and Bertha tremble when they re- 
call the memory of the grass-green liquid in ‘No. 
81.” Doctor Weld, however, laughs at them. 








Yet, in secret, he regrets the destruction of 
‘No. 81.”’ And, despite the fact that the tele- 
graphed’ prescription was so’ simple, I happen to 
know that he has spent many hours and days 
of patient investigation over the antidote which 
was really used, and that he has never been able 
to even guess what it contains. It may be that 
he is a trifle rusty in his chemistry, or a 
bit behind the times altogether; whatever the 
reason, “‘ No. 82” is the one unsolved riddle of 
his life. 

‘Balzar was a great chemist: living far in 
advance of his age,” say Waynesleigh and his 


“Such a poison is beyond the possibilities of | wife. 


science,” he says; “and the prescription you 


“Balzar was an insane enthusiast,”’ says the 


telegraphed me to try, if you were too late, was } doctor. 


a ridiculously simple thing.” 

«But you were very anxious, during that last 
night,” says Mrs. Waynesleigh. And, though 
the good old doctor never denies that, he shrugs } 
his shoulders, and says: } 

“ Balzar—barbarous name! The fellow was } 
erazy on the subject of chemistry. That is all} 
there is of it.” 





Balzar’s name is enrolled with honor among 
the greatest of scientists, and has the immortality 
of a permanent place in dusty folios and learned 
reports. But— 

Balzar was found on the floor of his German 
laboratory, dead by his own hand. 

So that question is an open one, and always 
will be. 


LOVE AND I. 





BY BLANCHE 


BEAUMONT. 





So Love and T have met at last! } 
This silent eve he came, 
And, ere L knew, a look he east 
That set my heart aflame; 
But I, poor maid, 
‘Was half ‘afraid 
To whisper Love’s sweet name. 


Here long we sat in shady bowers, 
A happy hour or two, 
Or roamed amid the tidoming flowers 
That o'er the meadow threw 
Their fragrant leaves, 
Like silver sheaves 





The moments sped: *twas time to part, 
For gentle eve had flown; 
Yét could I wound Love's. manly heart, 
And leave him there alone? 
I knew “twas best ; 
But, oh how blest 
The blissful hours just flown! 


Maids, should you meet my bonny beau, 
Pray send him back to me; 
For this wild heart no peace can know 
Till Love once more I see— 
Till this lone heart 
Has lost the smart 








Of étar-spray on the dew. That pains apd troubles ao. 
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Axp you have said you loved me; 
Verhaps believed it true, 

When all the lawn was sparkling 
Beneath the moon-kissed dew, 


re 


And, if I half consented 
To weigh your eager plea, 
Smiling, because "twas moonlight, 
I trust you'll pardon me, 





For, with the sunshine’s dawning, 
I know you meant it not. 

And what I say by moonlight, 
By worn I have forgot. 


Your love is like the rainbow. 
And mine? Perhaps like dew. 
For, if you thought you loved me, 

I know I don't love you. 











A STORY OF A CRAZY-QUILT. 





BY L. EB. CHITTENDEN. 





Ir is sweeping-day at the Fairviews’, and every- } Comfort with me, and let us listen to the robins’ 
thing is in a ‘whew!’ as the old Squire says, concert, Ah! how can you stay indoors, such a 
who has prudently betaken himself down-town. } perfect day? Come, Sallie.’’ 

All the feminine portion of the family is busy : ‘*No, no, Ted: business before pleasure,” 
for Mother Fairview holds good old-fashioned ; } answers Sallie, not knowing what she does say, 
ideas on this point ; therefore it is that her lovely § ; for the youth’s voice is more dangerous than his 
daughter, Sallie, belle of all the surrounding | $ words, 
counties, is at this moment perched high en aj ‘Surely the dust is in your brain, dear, if you 
step-ladder, dusting the books that line the walls; can think of nothing more original than that. 
of the library. Have you forgotten,’ lowering his voice, ‘that 

This is a library where solid comfort reigns; this is our last day—that to-morrow we are 
supreme; abounding, as it does, in easy-chairs, } gone?” 
books, birds, brightness, and flowers; while an Forgotten? Notshe! But she answers lightly 
upright piano is in the bay-window, all strewn cop an ‘Ah, well, you will come again.” 
with music. Sallie works on—regardless, appar- | “I don’t know,” replies Ted, significantly. 
ently, of everything excepting her homely task. } « But aren’t you coming?” 

By and by, she hears a quick step coming cai “No, Ted, I can’t: at least, not now. But, 
the walk, and she blushes a little; but that is all } this afternoon, I will bring my sewing down to 
gone, and she is working away with superhuman } Old Cua, and you may come and read Brown- 
industry, when a good-looking young fellow } ing to me,’ 
appears at the open window. He glances in So Ted is obliged to content himself with this, 
with an expression of deep-seated anxiety upon } and walks off. 
his open countenance, which rapidly changes to; Some months before, a surveying-corps, sent 
satisfaction as he sees this goddess on her} out by an English company, had encamped near 
Olympus. the Fairviews’, Very soon, every member of it— 

“Run right away, Ted; I’m busy,” is the} like all the other young men about—had fallen 
welcome he gets. tremendously in love, with pretty Sallie Fairview. 

‘“‘ That. is what may truly be called a hospitable ; But this astute “young lady kept them well in 
greeting,” is the reply, in a deeply-injared voice. | hand, and enjoyed théit homage yery much; and 
‘‘ Here I have been scouring the place for hours, } danced, rode, walked, laughed—and, I fear, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of you. And now, flirted—with them all, with her whole heart. 
when success has at last crowned my efforts, you But presently Ted Arfield joined the corps. 
bid me run away. TI’! do anything for you but His father was one of the English company, and 
that, Sallie. I’m here for an object, and here I ; the son fresh from, the University of Oxford. 
shall stay: for a time, anyway.” } Pining “for a lark,’ as bis college-chums put it, 

‘Well, Ted,’’ laughs Sallie, “you have been he had at last obtained his father’s consent to 
scouring the place outside, while I have been } ; come out and join the surveyors, ‘‘to see Amer- 
doing the same thing inside. Gaze upon the ica,’’ as he said. It proved rather dull for Ted, 
result of my labors, in the spotless room before } though, after the novelty had worn off: very 
you, sir.” | different, indeed, from London in the season, or 

“ Yes,’’ rejoins the youth, somewhat gloomily, } even Oxford. But, one day, standing indolently 
resting his arms on the broad window-seat,} near the camp, and meditating a push still 
“it’s lovely.” fypther west, with a hunting-party, Miss Fairview 

All this time, he never looks away from the} rode by, mounted on her pretty black pony. She 
pretty face above him, framed in the blue Gaating: 7 } was accompanied by young Hazleton, of the 

cap. Sallie dusts away with renewed vigor, and } > corps—a tall handsome. fellow—on a tall horse, 
makes no reply. and his head held up taller still, as if in a very 

‘« Come, Sallie, cher Sallie, let those dry-as-dust } heaven of delight. 
things alone. _No one will be the wiser, whether Sallie never looked better than mounted, and 
they . clean or not. Come out under Old} Arfield thought he had never looked upon so fair 
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a sight. He felt a sudden accession of interest 
in his surroundings, and mentally postponed, for 
awhile, the journey ‘further west.” 

«* What a lovely creature!’’ he cried. 

“Yes; Miss Fairview is the prettiest girl 
within a hundred miles,’’ answered a companion, 
who stood by. 

‘Fairview? Fairview?’’ said Ted, and sud-} 
denly bethought himself of certain letters: of } 
introduction in his possession, one of which he 
was certain was addressed to Squire Peleg s 
The very man,’’ said his friend, on being told | 





this. 

So, later on, Ted presented himself to ee 
hospitable Squire, who received him with. great 
eordiality, and proved to have been a university 
man himself—a graduate of Harvard—and only 
too glad to find somebody to talk to. about stich 
things. Thus, Ted found himself adopted at once 
into the Squire’s delightful home, Sallie) treating 
him as a kind of brother-cousin, if you know 
what that is. I don’t; but it was evidently 
highly satisfactory to Ted, who thereupon assumed 
great airs, and gave loads of brotherly advice to 
Miss Sallie. She, in response, looked so innocent 
and appealing, and called him ‘“ Ted’’: in such 
® musical voice, that he quite fell in leve with 
that hitherto obnoxious monosyllable. 

As this blissful state of affairs became apparent 
tothe members of the corps, they unanimeusly 
conceived a violent hatred for lucky Ted, and 
took, great satisfaction, as happens in all such 
cases, in calling him ‘+a puppy.” 

But alas! poor Ted didn't remain in the safe 
condition of brother-cousin very long: for he 
straightway fell fathoms deeper in love than. he 
had ever dreamed possible, and was correspond 
ingly miserable, with the hot and cold symptoms 
we all know so well. 4 

And now the time had come for the camp to 
break up: and Ted must either cut his ‘throat, 
or know his fate. At times, at the lowest ebb 
of his feelings, he rather inclined toward ‘the 
former méde of procedure: for he was sure he 
would cut it, if Sallie refused him, and he rather 
preferred dying with his fate unknown. 

But, of course, this sensible course was out of 
the question. Everybody would laugh at him, 
if he did it. So, walking off, this morning, he } 
resolves to put it to the. test, in. the afternoon, 
down under Old Comfort’s branches, where he 
was pretty sure to find Sallie. 

Old Comfort was an old gnarled apple-tree, 
at the bottom of the garden, whose lew-hung 
branches formed a natural arbor. Seats were 
arranged under its shade. 

Hither comes Ted, this afternoon, where he is 











presently joined by Sallie, with her sewing, and 
looking like a live apple-blossom, in her pink 
foulard dress, with a ridiculously small bag, made 
of the same material, pendant from her arm, and 
supposed to contain’a handkerchief. Her sewing 
consisted of various bits of silk, satin, ete., ete., 
in @ basket of considerable size, which she also 
earried with her: the pieces being intended to 
make a ‘ crazy-quilt,”’ 

She has already planned that it will be. best; 
for both, to keep very busy: on the principle of 
«Satan finds some misehief still, for idle hands 
to do,’’? I suppose. 

The day was perfect. Old Comfort was.in her 
holiday-attire of apple-blossoms. A robin owas 
going to housekeeping, in the branches overhead, 
aud was much divided between his labors and 
watching the idyl below. : The blossoms fell like 
rain..on Sallie's fair head, and Ted is stricken 
dumb. If he diés' for—or of—it, he knows: he 
can never tell his love by word.of mouth. 

The hours fly by; and, when Sallie finally goes 
to the house, on some errand, Ted writes, on a 
menorandum-leaf : 


“T love you, my darling, so much, I cannot 
tell it; but, if you will come down, to-morrow 
morning, to Old Comfort, where I will await you, 
when I see you coming, I shall’ know, whatever 
befalls me after that, I can never be unhappy 
again, for you will be mine. 


Tep. 


Now, if this had only been slipped into Sallie’s 
hand, as they say good-night, or even into the 
basket. where lay the-scraps for her * crazy-quilt,”’ 
all might have: been so different. But Ted, seeing 
the bag on the chair, where Sallie had left itpslips 
the note in there: and there it lies, one year. 

The next morning, Ted, standing beneath Old 
Comfort’s branches—and surely there never was 
such '& misnomer now—eats his heart up with 
jealous rage, as he sees young Hazleton drive 
off with Sallie. 

“A fool, every inch of him,’”’ mutters Ted, 
savagely, forgetting it is no evidence of his folly 
to wish to. spend -his last hours with Sallie’s 
bright face: laugliing up into his. 

Ted left the camp, and Sallie heard no more 
of him than that he had gone back to England ; 
and what she thought, down under Comfort’s 
branches, no one knew but the robin, and he 
kept his own counsel. 

But now the spring is back again, and Sallie 
and her dear friend, Dorothy, are out under the 
apple-tree: Dorothy doing nothing with ¢onsum- 
mate grace, and Sallie working on her ‘crazy- 
quilt.’” Somehow, this work had been laid aside 
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for almost a year: we suspect, if Sallie would have / her head, he bursts into such a flood of melody, 
admitted it, that it was because of its associations ‘ that ‘the girls stop talking to listen; and this is 
with Ted; she had been working on it, that last ‘ what he seems to sing—at least, to Sallie’s heart; 
day, and for months she; could not look at it ‘“‘ Your little pink bag: get it, get it.” 
without'a pang at her heart. But at last she} Sallie jumps up, eagerly. 

had) resumed it, and now if was growing, under (Oh, I know,’’ she cries; ‘*I believe I'll cut 
her nimble fingers, like unto a veritable Joseph’s- ; up my little bag like my foulard dress: it is such 
coat. In thus putting apparently exactly the ‘ a small thing, it is of noearthly use. I haven't 
wrong pieces together, highly startling effects ‘ seen it for nearly a year.’ For it, too, was 
are produced; and she and her friend agree ; associated with Ted, and had been put out of 
that it is ‘‘ quite too lovely.” { sight, as too painful to wear. 

“J adore this work,’’ says Sallie, ‘* because it } And, before Dorothy can say “‘ Why?”’ again, 
sets all rules at defiance. I do so detest anything ; Sallie is half-way up to the house. Dorothy 
with a pattern to be followed, and where you has ample time to examine the robin’s house- 
have to count.” ‘ keeping in detail: for Sallie is gone a long time; 

**¥es,”’ assents Dorothy, lazily, and peering up ; and finally, when she comes back, looks as though 
into the green shadows over her head. ‘+ Still, / she had been erying. 
doing nothing is better still.’ This is) the most’ But her friend is too discreet, or too lazy, to 
romantic place. How I love the spring, with its ‘ ask any questions, and presently takes her leave. 
newness! Don’t you, cherie?’ y Now, 'I never knew, and never expect to know, 

“I .don’t know. I think it makes me rather ‘ why Ted Arfield, a year from the time when he 
sad,’ says’ Sallie, softly : for vbe js thinking of ’ had stood there before, found himself, later that 
the:spring a year ago; bu! before ‘her friend can ‘ afternoon, under Old Comfort’s branches, which 
say ‘“‘ Why?” she holds up a yellow crescent, on ; received him with a shower of apple-blossoms 





® green ground, and asks: ‘‘ What do you think 
of that ?”’ 

“That's perfect,’ answers Dorothy, promptly. 
“But when will you haye your fair?” 

‘As soon as the ‘crazy-quilt’ is finished.” 
But for this fair, the “ crazy-quilt’’ would never 
have been taken up again, perhaps. ‘That is 
our ‘ piece de resistance,’ you know. Now, let’s 
see. I want a bit of pink right here, and I 
haven't a scrap. What shall 1 do?’’ 

Suddenly, while Sallie is looking over her 
pieces, puzzled, the robin feels his' time has come 
tospeak. So, seating himself on the bough over 


sand open arms. The robin opened his throat in 
such # rapturous song of welcome; that Sallie 
wandered down there again, to find out the eause 
of his happiness; and she found out: in fact, 
walked right into the arms of it! 

¢ And then the robin very nearly split his throat, 
é for joy. 

; The “* crazy-quilt’’ was purchased, at a most 
; extravagant price, by Mr. Arfield, who declared 
‘ there was method in ‘its madness; for that it had 
brought him untold happiness. But I think the 
; robin had quite as much to do with it. Don't 
: you? 
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Dvut-cray skies now bend above us, 
Dry leaves rustle on the ground, 
Winds sigh through the leafiess branches, 
Winds that have ¢ mouraful sound : 
Birth of autumn! death of summer! 
Coming thus, within one day— 
Thus, to leave her throne for autumn, 
Doth the summer pass away. 


Summer sunshine lingers softly 
Over autumn’s gorgeous throne, 
Loth to leave the few bright flowerets 
"Neath the autumn ‘winds alone. 
Zephyrs sigh o'er dying summer 
With a piteons wail and moan; 
Birds and bees still idly linger 
Where the summer sun has shone. 


Leaves, with tints so bright and gorgeous, 
Strew triumphant autumn’s path, 
Drooping sunimer lends to autumn 
All the brightness that she hath. 
Fields of golden grain, for harvest, 
Bow their heads to this new queen, 
As she passes through her kingdom, 
Ulad in robes of brightest sheen. 


But gay autump’s crown will wither, 
And her royal garments fade. 

Stung by icy breath of winter, 
Low her gorgeous splendor laid. 

With the threat’ning clouds above her, 
Soon will lovely autumn die; 

And, with ice and snow, king winter 
Autumn's throne will occupy. 
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1. 

Two ladies strayed slowly up and down the 
bank overlooking the beach, near the ‘‘ Surfside’’ 
railway-station at Nantucket. There was nothing 
very charming about the beach just then: only 
& gray sea, a gray sky, and a gray fog, that grew 
every instant thicker and more penetrating. 

“I declare, Emily, this is dreadful,’ said the 
elder, with a shiver. *‘Why didn’t we bring 
our gossamers? We will be drenched through 
with this wretched fog.” 

“We will know better next time, Aunt Em,”’ 
answered the pretty hazel-eyed girl, with a 
laugh. 

‘There will be no ‘next time’; this will kill 
me. Can’t we find a carriage of some kind, to 
take us back totown? Yes, thank heaven, there 
is one!’ And she began to make franti¢ gestures 
with her parasol. 

Emily looked, and saw a little one-horse 
Nantucket carriage approaching. 

“Driver! Driver! Come here! I want you 
to take us to town!”’ shrieked Aunt Em, 

The driver drew rein. He was a good-looking 
young man, and, as he glanced at Emily, thought 
he had never seen such lovely roses glowing on 
any cheek, nor such soft sweet brown eyes any- 
where. Just at this moment, the long dark lashes 
of those sweet eyes, and every stray hair of the 
brown curls around the forehead, were strung 
with little diamonds left by the close kisses of 
the fog. 

“Yes, madam; certainly,” he answered, 
promptly, springing from his seat and opening 
the door. 

“But what will you charge?’ demanded the 
old lady; pausing with one foot on the carriage- 
atep. 

“Oh, fifty cents: is that fair?” with some 
hesitation and a look at Emily, which seemed to 
say that, for her sake, he would be glad to drive 
them for nothing. 

“Fifty cents? Little enough. What do you 
charge by the hour, young man?” 

“That is for the hour, madam. Fifty cents 
an hour is what I meant.” And, as the ladies got 
in, he carefully spread the robe over their laps. 

“Ah, indeed! That is reasonable,” said the 
aunt. “TI thought the man overcharged us 
yesterday. He asked a dollar an hour. Is your 





horse gentle? I hope he is not afraid of the 
cars? If he isn’t, l’d like to engage you for 
every fair day.” 

*‘ Not at all afraid, madam,” said the driver, 
touching up his big bay. 

“What is your name? And where can I find 
you, when I want you?” 

“You needn’t take the trouble to send for 
me,’’ was the obliging answer. ‘+ Tell me where 
you live, and at what hour you want me, and I 
will come, the next fair day. I always prefer 
permanent customers.” 

**Quite satisfactory. We live in the Conny 
Cottage, on the cliff. Iam Mrs. Eustace. Come 
at ten, to-morrow, please, if it be fair. What is 
your name?” 

** James Read, madam.”’ 

Of course, he should have looked at Mrs. 
Eustace, as he answered her. But, instead, Emily 
found his eyes—dark-gray they were, and very 
handsome—meeting hers quietly and coolly. 


“Read? Read? That is not a Nantucket 
name, is it? Have you lived here, my good man, 
all your life ?’’ 


“Oh, no, madam. I have been ‘off’ occa- 
sionally.” 

‘« | suppose you find driving pretty profitable ?”’ 
Aunt Em went on, composedly, after a little 
silence. 

“« Just at present, madam—yes.”’ 

“Tn the summer, of course, But what do you 
find to do in the winter?” 

“Not much. Some odd jobs, you know. And 
I drive, sometimes.” 

This time, Emily imagined there was a 
depressed tone in his voice. Poor fellow! Win- 
ter in Nantucket must indeed be a dreary and 
unprofitable season for carriage-drivers. Odd 
jobs! That had a pitiful sound—a suggestion of 
being out at elbows, needy, and unhappy. 

“TI wonder you stay here in winter,’’ she said, 
impulsively. ‘‘ You could surely do better some- 
where else.” 

“Could I, do you think ?” 
hers eagerly, as he spoke. 

«Of course,’’ she answered, gravely and judi- 
ciously. ‘A man who is steady and industrious 
can always make his way in the world.” 

The young man nodded, and turned further 
round to look at her. 


The gray eyes met 
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*‘You—you think I might make something of § pink loveliness, and fill the air with their 
myself, if I went ‘off ?’ he asked, slowly. pL Fengrenee where the sunshine lies warm and 

‘It depends on yourself, of course,” Emily ; sweet; where the wind from the sea is softened 
said, flushing a little ‘If you be resolved—if } to a gentle caressing flutter of air; and where a 
you only persevere. Why, a man can do any-} few wheel-tracks on the heath make a scarcely- 
thing, if he make up his mind he will do it!’’ } defined road. 
She said it with such a pretty proud lift of the; On that balmy summer afternoon, a little 
head, such a lovely deepening of the color on } carriage stood still here. The big bay horse was 


her cheeks ! quietly taking a nap in the sunshine. The reins 
A flash in the young man’s gray eyes } were fastened to the hook in the top of the car- 
answered the sparkle in her hazel ones, ; Tiage. Leaning back in the vehicle, sat Mrs. 
“‘T believe that,’ he exclaimed, with energy. ; Eustace, also taking a nap. Oh, careless Aunt 
“And I mean to—” }Em! To be folding her hands and slumbering 
“Oh! Ah! Young man, do go softly over; while her pretty niece strayed about the heath, 
the ruts,” broke in Aunt Em, nervously, ; gatherin wild roses, in company with a danger- 


“I beg pardon, madam!” And he turned his } , ously good-looking young coachman ! 
attention to the movements of his horse, and left } Yes, there they were, the two young people, 
his sentence unfinished. {with their hands full ef roses, coming slowly 
The sudden jolt had thrown down a book, } towards the carriage. 
which had been lying on the front seat. Emily } “‘Oh, see those lovely ‘thistles,”’ Emily was 
picked it up, and glanced at the title. ; saying. “TI want them, to pull out and make 
“Ts it possible?’ she thought. ‘A volume of } those pretty white balls. I am not sure I know 
the ‘Noctes Ambrosianw’! The third volume, : how, to do it, but I must have the thistles.” 
too! Oh, he is only taking it to the library: for “ Stop, Miss Eustace. Don’t touch them,” 
some lady or gentleman at the hotel, perhaps. ; Young Read said; and, in a moment, he was on 
Yet—well, I must know.” : his knees, with his knife out, cutting and smooth- 
“‘ Have you read this?” she asked, turning the } ing the stems of the thistles. 
leaves, and not looking at him, “ As I know how to do it, may I do it for you?” 
“The ‘ Noctes’? Yes; I am very fond of them. ; he asked. 
Get up, Tom !” ; Emily nodded, with a smile, and seated herself 
Emily sat silent and amazed. A coachman who } tranguilly upon a gray rock in the sunshine. 
was fond of Christopher North and the Ettrick “Aunt Em is asleep,” she said, softly. ‘We 
Shepherd—who looked and spoke, now that she} will not wake her.” 
had her attention called to it, hardly like one— So their voices sank toa very low tone. He sat 
and yet—the ‘odd jobs’ in the winter! What } on the ground beside her, skillfully eutting and 
did it mean?. And what a pity it was! | pulling the purple petals from the thistle, while 
“Qh, the fog is getting ‘so thick!’ moaned } } she bent her pretty head and watched him; and 
Aunt Em. “Young man, are you sure you are } his eyes, somehow, perpetually wandered from the 
in the right road ?”’ } thistle he held, to the wild-rose face so near him. 
“Oh, itt we will strike Atlantic Avenue in a} There were clusters of the sweet pink blossoms on 
few minutes,” And soen, indeed, the wheels of } ; the bosom of her white dress, and in her rough 
their chariot rolled smoothly along that thorough- } straw hat, and her lap was full of them. But the 
fare; and Aunt Em, with returning cheerfulness, ; } soft flush on her cheek was lovelier than any of 
chatted graciously with the driver, until the} them. And then the sweet bright eyes, and the 
carriage stopped at the cottage on the cliff. ; droop of the long dark lashes that shadowed them, 
“To-morrow, at ten, remember,” Mrs. Eustace { ; and the soft smiling lips and white throat! Of 
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said, as she paid the driver. course, it was utter madness, even if he were 
“T’ll come without fail, madam,” he answered, } a little better educated than men of his class. 
with his eyes on Emily's face. And it was a great pity that he should ever have 
read a line of Tennyson, if it gave him impossible 

If. dreams, Yet the young man found himself 


Ir was three weeks later in the year. Far out} mentally repeating, over and over: 
on the heath, there is a wild lonely spot, where “ 4 man. bad giv'n all other bliss, 
a little silver lake twists itself about amongst } And all his worldly wealth, for this: 
the low undulations of land, and great gray To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
boulders push their heads up through the scanty Upon’ het porteet ipa” 
soil; where the wild roses bloom in a flush of; “Oh, confound it!’’ he suddenly cried. Then, 
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in atone of apology: ‘‘I beg your pardon; but I; ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, slowly ; ‘if I knew that there 
have cut my finger.” were any ‘bright eyes’ watching my deeds, or 
Lam so sorry!” caring a straw either way ; if I knew that you’ 

Emily started and bent forward, with an’> Emily broke in—no, quietly glided in—at this 


anxious look, as she spoke. > point, in a gentle, kindly, but decisive, tone: 
“It is nothing,” he said, smiling,. “But it’ ‘Believe me, I shall always be glad to hear 
accounts for the ‘bad word’ I said,” ‘of your success in life,’’ she said. ‘I think 


Emily laughed, but made, mo.reply. | She wis ' you capable of much better things than you are 
looking at his hands—streng and»brown, but ; doing now, and am sure you will, some day, 
well shaped, well kept, “4 Qurioug ito.say, ariste- } accomplish them.”’ 
cratic to the finger-ends,” she thought. ‘Then } ovr 
she said to, herself: ‘Il. wonder if he is the? Iil. 
black sheep’ of some good, family, sent here to? Tae next instant, she rose and moved away 
get rid of him? Ob, no,’ she quickly, added, ; bo the carriage, saying, composedly : 

“that is not possible, There, is no trace of dissi-;} ‘Aunt, isn’t it time we were going home?” 
pation, no hint of wrongdoing, in those clear } But, to herself, she was saying: ‘‘ Quite time. 
straightforward. dark-gray.eyes, in the frank ; Iwonder what. that young maniac would have 
manly face, in the well-hred. quiet manner. |He ; + anid next? It was time to stop him.” 

is an ‘instinctive gentleman,’ I suppose—I have ; But the ‘* young maniac” was there, looking 
heard of such people-—gnd @ ‘coachman’ from ; ’ downcast, and humbly offering her the thistles 
stern necessity. But whata pity! He might be ; he had been preparing for her. 


anything he pleased,’’ she balf sighed. ‘*Thank you. They are very nice,” she said, 
Suddenly, his voice broke in on her musings, ; formally. She was angry with him and with 
as if he had heard her; thinking. ; herself. 


‘« Miss Eustace,’’ he said, hurriedly, ‘you said; ‘Aunt, Em,’ she;said, that night, “don't you 
once, that a man could. be, anything he pleased, } think. we had better get some other driver, 
if he.only resolved. Do you, think, then, that ;to-mortow? Are you not tired of that pokey 
there is nothing too high, too, far above him, to; old bay? There is a fine black horse—” 
be reached, if he makes, up his mind to it?” ‘*Don’t tell me, child,” shrieked Aunt Em. 

“ Nothing,” Emily said, impetuously. ¢ ‘41 feel; safe with. thesbay; and young Read is 

“But he must have some reason for wishing } such an,excellent driver. «I will not have anyone 
to attain to high things--something better than else.’’ 
just; a, selfish wish to, be, great or rich—must;} Emily shrugged her shoulders, and thought to 


? 


he, not,?”’ ; herself: ‘‘ Then: I!may'as well make up my mind 





“To, make the most,the very best, of the ; toencase myself.in ice and dignity. I suppose 
powers of mind and body, God has given him: } he will require perpetual snubbing.”’ 


is not. that motiye enough ?”’ It did not: appear so, however: for, the next 
He glanced up at her kindling eyes, and then } day, the coachman was unusually quiet, and par- 
looked soberly down again. ticularly respectful, even.’ He'looked sad, Emily 


“It ought. to be; but, somehow,.a man works; thought—and then, of course, she was sorry for 
better when there, is something to help him on; ; him. . But, in aday*or two, he was quite himself 
sympathy, a little praise, now and then, from } ; again; and, whem@® week had passed, and there 
someone lie lo—looks up, to—a hope of some } was no attempt to recur to the dangerous theme, 
happiness at last,’ ; Bmily began to think she had not understood 

“Oh,” said Emily, with a sudden feeling of; him—she had snubbed him unnecessarily: 
uneasiness, ‘an earnest honest man always So when, one day, as they were driving home 
makes friends, And success brings happiness,’’.; from Surfside, he asked her suddenly if ‘she 

‘But I mean, there is sometimes an inspiration } thought ‘it would he possible for him ‘to »betome 
in the thought that someone else will be specially a lawyer,’’ and owned that he* had ‘read a little 
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glad.of your —that .someone. is watching ; law, and liked it, she. was ready with eager 
you anxiously, and hoping and fearing for you,’’} sympathy, and, langhingly, with Webster's en- 
Emily laughed, and tried to speak lightly. couraging assuranee that there was “plenty of 


“Fight on, brave knights: bright eyes behold; room at the top’’ of the lawyer's ladder: Only 
your deeds,’’’ were her words: for she said to} ones, in the many friendly talks they had on 
herself it was as well to make a jest of this.’ this subject did he make her nervous by some- 
thing, which threatened to become a little serious. } thing that sounded likes return to the alarming 

Read smiled and nodded, without looking up, ; topic of the other day. 
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“Plenty of room at the top?’ he repeated,} I really do ‘not. see why I should have done 
laughing. Then, with a half sigh: “ But what ; so,” she answered, haughtily. 
good will it do a fellow to climb up to the top ‘You kept it from me purposely, because you 


round, and sit there alone?’ $ ; Were afraid I would trouble you with my regrets, 
“Get there,” she said, gayly. “Get there } Did you think I could see you—be with you—all 
first; and then you will see.” ; this time, and not love you?’ 
He shook his head. “Stop, please: you must not,’’ broke in Emily, 


“I probably will see, dimly, through spectacles > distressed and agitated. 
and eyes seventy years old,” he said, dryly. “ I do love 'you—with all my soul,’’ he rushed 


“‘Then it will be too late—”’ - ; om, passionatély, “I want to make something of 
“Hadn't we better drive faster? It is a little | myself, for your sake. You have beer so sweet, 
late,’’ Emily quietly remarked. so good, te me. Sometimes I am mad enough to 


Young Read took the hint: He touched up ; ' think that, if I were something different—if I 
the bay, and was silent. Aunt Em was taking | should work, and rise, and be worthy of you—you 
a nap. She did that so often, and was so very ; could love me. You do not dislike’ me, do you!” 
deaf besides, dear old soul, that these drives } “No, no: ‘of wourselT do not.’ She spoke 
were often actual téte-A-tétes between Emily and | : hurriedly, feeling herself blushing and trembling 


the young driver. under the piercing gaze'of his dark eyes. Yes; 
** What do you and young Read talk so much } | Emily Eustace, a society’ girl, who could count 
about, child?’ the old lady asked, one day. ‘ her ‘offers by the dozen, actually trembled and 


“Oh,” said Emily, laughing, “to-day, we ‘ blushed ‘before this audadious young coachman. 
talked, about Macaulay, anid faith+cures, and “Then, if you ‘would’only give me a little 
women-preachers, and—blue-fighing.” ; hope. You ‘are differerit from most girls: you 

“Oh, indeed! Well, Nantucket people are { are so far above them. If you can love me—oh, 
peculiar. I notice that my washerwoman is quite ; Emily, I must say it: Couldn’t you be a poor 
a lady—one of the ‘old families’ here, hers is. } man’s wife? Look here: it would only be for 


Young Read is very respectabledooking.” a little while that we would be poor and obseure. 
So matters went on, until a few days before } 1 would work as no man ever did work before. 
Emily and her aunt were to leave. My love for you would inspire me. You should 


“I have managed very nicély,’’ Emily thought. } be proud of me. Bmily, for God’s sake, listen 
“If that young mam has any foolish ideas ‘about ; to’ me.” 
me, in his brain, I have shown him the utter} ' He had’taken her hand; and héld it in an iron 
futility of them. He is very sensible, and will ; grasp, with his burning eyes fixed on her’ face. 
get’ over this nonsense. I will!not'tell him we} Oh, stop! stop!” she said, with a gnsp, 
are going away in three days, and so there will ; wrenching her hand from his. ‘ Good heavens, 
be no danger of a final scene. Yet, Iam rather | if Aunt Em should see!"’ she thought. “You 
sorry this is our last drive: How lovely this {should not have said this to me; you should 
summer has been!” _ know it is utter folly. I told you I did not 

Emily stood stilloon the sand, and looked out ; dislike you; but, as for any other feeling, of 
over the ocean wistfully, as she said this. They’; course I mever thought of it. No one ean think 
were on the strip of samél between Wannacomet ) more kindly of you, or wish you success ‘in life 
Lake and the»ocean. Aunt Emwas sitting on more heartily, than I do; ‘but that is all.” 
a pile of carriage-cushions on the beach, com- 5 “AIL?” he said, gating at her with a half- 
fortably wrapped in many shawis, Emily had ; dazed expression. ‘“ Then I have been dreaming 
been straying up and down, pickiag up a shell ; all this time?” 
or piece of wet sea-weed now end then. Young “You have indeed,’ Emily cried, impatiently. 
Read ‘sat in the carriage, watching her: ‘¢T was kind to you because 1 was sorry for you: 

“* Why odid you not itellpme you were going; and now you reward me with this nonsense. 

away, to-morrow?” ‘he weked,abraptly. tome is too eruel of you!” And, to Emily's 

Emily started, and colore® deeply. ; Own utter dismay, her eyes suddenly filled with 

«We are not going, to-morrow,’ she replied. ’; tears, and she broké down with a sob. 
“We shall be at the Sarfside Hotel’ two mo “Oh, forgive’'me! I did not mean to hurt 
more, and will go on Thursday.” ; you,” he exclaimed, But just listen to me 

‘* But this is your last drive,’ Mrai Eustace} one t. I want to explain—to tell you 
says. You did not tell ‘me that.'' Why not?’'; something.” 

He looked very pale, very stern, Emily thought. *No, 1 will not listen. Every word you can 
Somehow, she felt guilty, but a litle angry, too. ; say’ willonly make it worse.” 
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As she ane Emily impetuously amma her} 7 was s obliged tosay. low eae it to my own honor. 
back upon him, and walked away towards her ; I think I must ask you to listen to me.” 
aunt, saying to herself: ‘‘ Fortunately, Aunt Em} She had risen to go. away. But the dignity 
is so blind, she won’t see that I have been cry-} and quiet of his manner, a certain masterfulness 
ing. Oh, what a baby, 1 am!”’ in his tone, compelled her, to her surprise, to 

Her lover did not follow her; but his eyes } pause. 
did, and their look was inexpressibly sad. “Very well. What is it?” she asked, un- 
willingly ; and feeling a little embarrassed. 

IV, ‘‘T have a confession to make: I have deceived 

Far up the beach, a long distance from the > you—or, rather, I have allowed accident and cir- 
Surfside House, the stranded mast of a ship’ cumstances to make a false impression upon you. 
made a convenient seat, which was a favorite’ I let you think that this was my home, and that 
resort of Emily’s. She sat here, the last evening ; + I was a laborer, making a scanty living here. I 
of her six weeks at Nantucket, watching the high even told a half-truth about my name. The simple 
surf roll in, and thinking, thinking, Emily’s ‘ facts are that I am a lawyer—not much of a one 
musings were not very pleasant. She was just | } yet, perhaps; I live in New York; and have 
a little unhappy. She had yague regrets, self- } more money than is good for me; and my name 
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réproaches, pricks of conscience, 

“She had been wrong,’’ she said to herself, 
“to go on being kind, when she knew tbat Read, } 
poor fellow, had begun to worship her. But ' 


how was she to know he would not understand ' 
that there was a great gulf fixed between them? ; 
And, indeed, had she quite escaped herself? ; 


Had she not to half acknowledge that he in- | 
terested her? That she missed him? That she ’ 
Wished it were possible— (Oh, what nonsense! 
But his eyes haunted her.so: and he was so 
passionate, so, tender! Oh, if he was only of’ 
her ‘order’! She would, not really mind being } 
poor; but a mésallianee was her horror, If 1} 
only could stop thinking of him, It is such 
folly!”’ she cried. ; 
Over the sea swept a sudden fog. Closer, 
tlser it came, hiding the sky, and the water, 
ind the land, closing up around the girl, pressing 
told kisses on her cheeks, and stringing her hair ‘ 
and her long lashes with diamonds. She sat on, ' 
Watching the mysterious gray curtain drop, and 
the waves coming up from under it like ranges } 
of gloomy shadowy mountnine; rushing at her, 
and shattering’ themselves into foam at her feet. 
Amidst the érash hard by, and the roar all } 
found, she did not hear the sound of footsteps ' 
Mall; and it was with a-vidlent start that she } 
taised her eyes, at last, ind saw James Read | 
before her. ; 


James Read; and. yet there was a difference. $ 


; 
$ 


} is James Read Tresevant. 
ponent consider me a very respectable person, 


Tam afraid that you 


even with the advantages I have named; but 
I beg you to believe that my father and my 
family are persons of good standing.” 

He paused, checked by a little gesture of 
Emily’s. 

“May I inquire,” she said, with a hanghty 
turn of her head, and a sudden flush in her 


” 


; cheeks, “ why, you, chose to play this little 
; comedy, and just what part I am now expeeted 


to take in it?’ 

The, young man finshed, but answered her 
steadily: ‘‘I—I fell in love with you, the first 
instant I saw you. I could not help it. Your 
aunt got a false idea of me; but I had no 


thought, at first, of carrying it on, beyond that 


; one drive. But, somehow, I just drifted on, and 
never, made the explanation. It was so pleasant 
to be with you—so sweet to know you pitied me, 
and—liked me. Emily, forgive me! After a 
while, I did want to see if I could make you love 
me as I seemed to you then.” 

“Oh, then, it ‘was 'to be a sort of. ‘Lord of 
j Burleigh ’ affair? It is a pity I did Mot stand 
} the test.” 

She said this with quiet scorn. 

‘Good heavens, Emily—Miss Eustace! Are 
you not going to forgive, me for what was, after 
} all, a harmless deception?” he cried, anxiously. 

“Harmless? Mr. Tresevant, ean’ T ever for- 


‘mid, quietly. 





It was only in his dress. The rough bite flannel ; give or trust a person who spends ‘six Weeks in 
wit which’ he had always worn was replaced by ? trying to deceive me? You wanted to make me 
Agtay morning-dress, perfect in cut and fit—the } willing to appear in, a, newspaper paragraph 
every-day attire of a thorough-bred city gentle- headed ‘ Another Elopement»withw Cotichman !' 
Man. She looked at him in silent surprise. j Was ‘that ‘harmless’? No, T’ datitiot “forgive 
“You thought I would not come back,” he } } you.” 

“J admit your dismissal was; She was turning decidedly away, when he 
imperative enough. Short, sharp, and decisive, ' stepped before her. 

Wasn't it? But, you see, there was something! ‘Wait oné moment,’”’ he said, passionately. 
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“‘T do not think you know how much I love you, } head to bis eager entreaties. Then, suddenly, she 
or you could not be so cold—so hard. At least, } pushed away his detaining hands, and rose 
wait—try me—see if, after a while, I cannot ; quietly to her feet. She turned toward him, a 
regain your confidence. Do not reject me With-} smile sparkling through her tears, hesitated an 


out giving me a chance to win your love.” instant, and then swept him a splendid stately 
She drew her hand haughtily away from him, } ; courtesy. 

and looked at him with steady eyes. ; ‘‘I am glad to meet you, Mr. Tresevant,”’ she 
“‘T have quite decided,” she said, coldly. “ If ' said, with pretty graciousness. ‘‘I am sure my 


you are a gentleman, you will leave me, Mr. } aunt will be pleased to have you call and see us,” 
Tresevant.”’ > Read stared at her an instant, then laughed 

What could he do but go? Go, without ; joyously, sprang up, and held out his hand. 
another word, tramping along the heavy sand, ; “And I am delighted to meet you, Miss Eustace,” 
with his head down, his eyes full of gloom. ; > he cried, entering into the spirit of the thing. 

When the gray fog had’ nearly hid his form ; « It will give me the greatest pleasure to be intro- 
from view, Emily sat down on the old mast, and > duced to your aunt.’’ His hand closed firmly 
cried, dashing away her tears angrily, and > ; round the slender one she gave him. 
immediately shedding a great many more. It was gently withdrawn, and, with a demurely 

Were Read Tresevant’s eyes so much better ; mischievous little smile, she went on: 
than hers? When she could not distinguish his} “Tf you had mentioned, when you saw her, 
figure at all, he looked back, and saw a lovely some time ago, that you were the son of Catharine 
girl sitting by the dreary sea-shore, crying. _; Read, one of her very dearest friends, I am not 

In a moment, he turned and strode back to her. } sure that she would not have kissed you.” 

Oh, dear friendly curtain of gray fog, that closed; ‘What? And she is my mother’s dear old 
them round, and was impenetrable to the eyes of ; friend, Mrs. John Eustace, of Florida? How 
the idlers far down the beach! There was ; stupid—how forgetful I was. I think it was— 
nothing to keep him from sitting down by her, } yes, it must have been—that fog! It got into my 
drawing down her hand and holding it’ close, } brain. You know it was almost ag thick as this. 


Veen 





while‘He pleaded his eausé again. > Do you remember—”’ 
“Emily, you will forgiye me,” he cried. “Give | She shook her head, and smiled. 
me another chance. I was wrong. But then, 1 “ Hush-sh !” she said, gently, yet with laugh- 
love you so well, my darling!” } ing eyes. ‘Remember, our acquaintance has 
Emily's sobs ceased. She listened with averted ; just begun, Mr. fant.” 
OUTSIDE. 
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7 I woxpeR,what it.all may. mean?” 
tiny feet were bare, 
6 Christmas winds blew sharp and keen 


Oh, mother dean! imthis the home 
Where you haye gone to stay? 
Oh, tell me! won't they let me come, 


i 
; 
Across the chill church-stair ; And kiss you once to-day? 
One little lamb, outside the fold, $ v4 
+ Iwoked through the open door, “T heard the children imythe street 
At hot-house buds and sheen of gold, Talk of the Chrigtmma-tide ; 
And richly-marbled floor, They spoke aloud of toy and treat— 
} Oh, call your child inside! 
“1 wohder what they do inside?” 2 My mother;at thie Chiristmas-hour, 
The music floated round— ; With you Elong'to be! 
Some anthem, seeking far and wide, In this fair house, with wreath and flower, 
With hushed and yearning sound; Will they make room for me ?” 
The raptured, like a conq'ring soul ; 
hat ueats the tender sky, The organ pealed, the people sang— 
Jt founda paalm, and brought the whole None heard her pleading there; 
Before the Christ on high, Across the fields the music rang, 
And blest the bitter air; 
“I wonder if it's wrong to peep? | And. quietly, as winds grew wild, 
1 wish | might go in; The faint linibs touched the sod— 
The snows are falling soft and deep, ; Oh, little lamb! oh, weary child! 
My frock bas worn so thiu! ‘ Home to the arms of God! 
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You are sure you know the way, Katie?” 

“Oh, yes, mother dear. Haven't I been there | 
often ?”” 

The last speak@? Was'little Katie Ogilvie, who ° 
lived with hér parénts°OH a small farm, on the ; 
outskirts of @ motnitain-village, high up among 
the Allegheniés. Her father cultivated their few 
acrés in the simmer, and eked out their slender 
inéétiie, like matty df his neighbors, by ehopping ‘ 
Wood in the forest in the winter 

It Was his custom to carry his frugal noon-tide | 
Fépast'with him. But, that morning, a neighbor 
lid calléd him off to the village, where they | 
both had some business, and he had forgotten } 
to réturn for the basket. In this emergency, ' 
Katie hid begged to be allowed to take his } 
dinner to him; and her mother, after much ; 
persuasion, had finally consented. She stood | 
how at the door, shading her eyes with her ; 


{intercepted a good deal of it; 
: tops shut out the light ; 
; advanced in the forest, the darker it grew. By 


jously. She even fancied she heard, in the far 
; distance, the muffled sound of the wood-cutters’ 
axes. But, after awhile, it began to grow so 
dark, that she could hardly see her way. The 
snow-fall, indeed, was not so violent as it had 
been in the open: for the tops of the huge pines 
but these very 
and so, the further Katie 


and bye, the road, which had been so broad and 


: distinct at first, narrowed, and, wandering off, 


finally ended at a fallen tree, whose huge roots, 
rising perpendicularly, high above Katie's head, 
formed an impassable barrier in front. 

She now realized that she had lost her way, 
and her heart began to beat fast with terror. 
But, rallying her courage—for she was a brave 
; little thing—she retraced her footsteps, hoping 
; to find the true road. The light was so dim now, 
} however, that she eould hardly see; and, after 


tlirough the snow. 


hand, watching Katie, snugly wrapped up to ; wandering about for what seemed to her hours— 
defend herself from the cold, trudge on sturdily ° first through one aisle of the forest, and then 
; through another—she found herself finally at 
“Dear little thing,” ‘said the fond parent; {the uprodted tree again. At this sight, her 
“how proud she is'of her task—always wanting, | } courage Wave way, finally and completely; and, 
the darling, to be useful.” Then, remembering | bursting ‘inito tears, she sat down and sobbed. 
that it was baking-day, Mrs. Ogilvie went back} It was now pitch-dark, or almost so, and this 
to ‘watch the bread in the oven. } added new terrors to the situation: for she was 
Meantime, Katie pushed briskly on, hardly ; an imaginative child. She thought of all the 
looking to the right or the left, so resolute was ; tragic stories she had ever read: of “ Little Red 
her purpose. She had covered more than three- } Ridiiig-Hood and the Wolf”; and she fancied, 
quarters of the distance to the forest, when she | fof @thoment, she saw the great eyes of the wolf 
felt a snowflake on her face, and, looking up at | shining out of the gloom, and, with a cry, she 
the sky, saw that a storm was coming down | covered her eyes with her hands, to shut out 
through a gorge in the hills—one of those sudden } the hideous sight, But no wolf came, and then 
tempests, which hardly give any warning of their she breathed freely again, only, however, the next 
approach, and which even her anxious mother ; instant, to remember how the babes were lost in 
had failed to see impending. It came on so { the wood, and how the leaves fell and covered 
rapidly, and was so fierce, that, in a few minutes, | them, as the snow would soon cover her. She 
it had quite blotted out the landscape. ; thought of her parents, and how her father 
At first, Katie was a little frightened, and half ; wotld come home and miss her; how her mother 
thought of returning—lest, if she went ahead, } Would go to the door, a hundred times, to look 
she ‘should lose her way. But the forest was ; for her, wringing her hands; and how— 
now so near, with the wood-road that led to her | But, at this point, a curious drowsiness over- 
father, that she would not believe she could miss , came her; and, sinking back against the up- 
the path. So, after a moment's hesitation, she } tarned roots, she fell asleep, drawing, with a last 
bent bravely to her task again, stooping her head ¢ instinctive effort, her cloak closer about her little 
to face the fast-increasing tempest. : ; crouching form. 
She was rewarded, very soon, by arriving at} The mother did not observe the rising storm, 
the forest. At first, everything went prosper- ’ go engrossed was she with her oo 
(920) 
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until the first flurry of snow darkened the win-;tacle, almost one of foreboding, as the good 
dows; then, remembering her child, she rushed } clergyman felt. To add to the gloom of his 
to the door. feelings, a dog at that instant began to howl. 
“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried. “‘Why} ‘It is their big Newfoundland,” said one of 
did I let the darling go? Why did I not see the ‘the party, seeing the minister start. ‘They 
storm coming up? She will be lost in the forest. ; ; keep him chained up, during the day, but loose 
I shall never see her again.” ‘ him at night. I’ve heard that little Katie, who 
This was her first. thought. But, when she ' is a great pet with him, always used to go with 
remembered Katie’s courage, and that the child ° her father, about this hour, to free him. Perhaps 
had a self-reliance beyond her years, she began he misses her. Hark! how he rattles his chain,’ 
to recover her spirits. § When the skirt of the, forest. was, reached, 
‘“‘T am frightening myself uselessly,’’ she said, } the others of the explorers were found gathered 
trying to encourage herself, ‘‘ Katie has reached , there, each with a blazing pine-torch. 
her father before this, or soon will; and he will “IT haye been thinking,”’ said the. clergyman, 
keep her until he comes back. She knows the ; ‘‘as 1 came along, that the child could not have 
way well. It is impossible she could, be lost.” ) wandered far—and that is a thought that greatly 
Nevertheless, during the afternoon, she went | encourages me: for, by making a circle—and. it 
to the door more than a score of times, and } need not be a very wide one—and walking in 
looked across towards the forest, to see if she | towards a common panies, we shall be sure. to 
could discern the little figure coming. As night} find her. Let us see,”’ counting the men, ‘‘ Yes; 
approached, and the hour drew nigh for her} we have quite enough for our purpese., She 
husband’s return, she grew so neryous that she | must have gone in here; for she knew the road, 
could not keep still, even for an instant, At and the storm didnot come up till she was close 
last, she heard his cheery whistle, long before } to the woods, if not actually inside them. . One 
he was in sight, and ran out to meet him—to ; party of us will pass to the right, half a mile 
find Katie, as she fondly hoped, trotting by his} away, and the other party to the left, the same 
side. But she fairly staggered when she dis-;} distance: then each will explore the forest, 
covered he was alone; and would’ have fallen, ; making a curve inwards and towards the other, 
if her husband bad not caught her. Sand that will bring us all together again at 
“Oh, James,” she cried, ‘‘ whereig, my, dar- the four cross-roads you all know, about a mile 
ling? Iwas so sure you would bring her, And} from here. Keep shouting, if you miss seeing 





now—now—we shall never see her again.” each other. But there are so many of us, that, 
$ with our blazing, pine-knots, we ought never to 
1h. } be out of sight of one another. Of course, not 


Tur news that. Katie was lost in the forest} a single yard of ground must be left unexamined. 
spread like wildfire. In a little while, the whole } And now, forward; and God. be with us!” 
village was aroused, the men, turning out, to 5 The women, who were left at the edge of the 
organize an exploring-party, and the > uel woods, were so. encouraged by these words, and 
crowding to the Ogilvies’ to sympathize with the } } by what. seemed to them the impossibility of 
mother, It is on such occasions that the great } failure with a scheme so thoroughly organized, 
human brotherhood, which lies deep down, under that they even succeeded in imparting hope to 
all the superficial selfishness of our nature, wells | the poor mother. But alas! plans that appear 
up in words of sympathy and deeds of heroism. | certain to win often miscarry; and so it hap- 
Every father in that little community felt, for the } } pened now: for, when an hour had passed, and 
time, as if it were his own child that was lost. } the explorers met at the four cross-roads, nothing 
Even the old clergyman put aside the sermon he} had been seen of Katie. Torch-bearer after 
was writing, and joined the volunteers-—his, age torch+bearer came up, each shaking his head 
and his position calling him, as by, common con- sadly at the questioning look in the faces of the 
sent, to the post of leader. ‘ others, until they all stood, silent and sorrowful, 

Most of the villagers, however, had gone ahead ; in the centre of the little opening—a wild weird 
by the time he was ready to start, only three or } spectacle, with their anxious countenances, the 
four being left. As they passed, the Ogilvies’ ; sombre shadows around, and the yellow glare 
house, it was seen to be deserted: for the mother, ’ of the pine-knots lighting up all. 
with several other women, had followed on, to } For a moment, no one spoke, The same thought 
wait at the edge of the forest, The windows, } was in every mind: Katie's short little life was 
that usually sent such a cheerful gleam across } | ceaieeted perhaps; been over for hours-—and 
the night, were now dark—a melancholy spec-{ she was now lying still and cold, hidden away 
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A DREAM. 
gomewhere in the forest—never, probably, to be }‘‘Oh, I know it well. What can it mean? 
discovered until that Great Day when even the ‘ What can it mean?” 
sea shall give up its dead. At last, the clergy-{ ‘Yes, it is Ponto,” said a neighbor. “I am 
man stepped forward. The tears were in his ‘sure of it. I also know the dog’s voice.” 
eyes. He laid his hand tenderly on the father’s} The clergyman stepped to the front, his eyes 
shoulder. ‘ kindling, as if with a sudden inspiration. 
«My dear friend,” he said, his voice shaking, “It is the hand of God, brethren,’’ he said. 
‘the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken; ‘+ We left thedog rattling his chain, and missing 
away.’’’ He nearly broke down now. But he‘ his little pet. He has broken loose, and, guided 
rallied, and, looking up reverently to heaven, ; by that inscrutable instinct which his kind pos- 
added, after a moment: ‘Try to say: ‘Blessed $ sesses, he has followed and found little Katie. 
be the name of the Lord.’ Try!” Forward, in the name of the Almighty! I feel 
“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!’’ was the passionate! sure that the dear child is still alive.” 
reply; and the father seemed even to shrink} And forward they went, in what was almost. 
from the kindly touch. ‘I can’t give her up.{a wild rush, the pine-knots flaring down the 
Never to see her dear face again! Never to dark forest-aisles, and the wail of the dog, their 
listen for the patter of her little feet in the } guiding-signal, getting nearer and nearer every 
morning! Never to hear her call me ‘ fath—’ } moment. But the fastest of all was the father, 
He'could mot goon. His grief convulsed him } and the first to reach the haven. Oh, with what 
so, that, covering his face with his hands, he a glad cry he beheld, first Ponto, and then, kept. 
sobbed until his strong frame shook and shook | warm by the faithful dog’s protecting body, Katie 
; 





a herself! The child had evidently been sleeping 

His neighbors looked at each other in silent } soundly, and had awoke only at the noise of the: 

Sympathy. At last, one, expressing what was } hurrying crowd: for she now sat up, drowsily,. 

in the minds of all, said: ? rubbing her eyes, and gazing bewildered at the 
_ Who shall tell.it.to the poor mother ?” ; flaring torches, 

At that question—bringing up, as it did, all § In a moment, she was in her father’s, arms, 
‘the agony of that mother—tears gushed into every } who was kissing her, and sobbing over her, 
eye; and one browned and grizzled frontiersman, } while his neighbors stood by in tears, until, at 
' had never been known to weep before, } last, the clergyman broke the silence. 

aloud.. ‘“‘ Brethren,” he said, reverently, ‘let us pray 
f 5 ATT —or;| rather, give thanks: for, as God led the 
; III. children of Israel by a cloud of fire through the 

Bot now a strange thing happened: Suddenly, { Red Sea, so hath He directed us, this day.” 
| from out of the heart of the forest—but a long Our story is done. For what pen can describe 
"Way off, apparently—a peculiar noise, a cry, was‘ the scene that ensued, when one of the pasty, 
heard. Not that of a human voice, however— } hastening ahead, brought the news of Katie's 
> wtather the wail of a dog—a low prolonged sound, } safety to her mother? Or what language can 
_ ending in a melancholy howl. , } do justice to that which followed, when Katie 
, The father started as if he had been shot. } herself was placed in that mother’s. arms by 
His hands fell from his face. He looked wildly } the rejoicing neighbors? The words of the oid 
around, his ear bent as if listening intently. clergyman, as he blessed the pair, are the only 
Again and again, the wail rose on the night- ones thet are fitting: 

‘ . ¢ ** For she that was lost is found; she that was 

; “It is Ponto; it is her dog,” cried the father. | dead is alive again.” 

ie, 
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A DREAM. 


BY CLARENCE H. URNBR, 
Wiite held within the thrall of silence stern, 
With breast all burdened with its secret woes, 
Before my eyes a strange wild vision rose 
With meaning too intense for heart to learn; 
Ttself into my soul it seemed to burn, 


Once over tropfe lands, ne’er to return ; 

A presence dawned; hope was no more denied; 

A soft hand sealed:my eyes; thus freed from pain, 
I dreamed fair twins were born unto the earth : 


Wisdom and Truth, and in her joy she died; 
Yet still its essence deep would not disclose 


Her offspring still lived on, and with the twain 
air grew fragrant as the wind that blows Walked map, rejoicing o’er that happy birth 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—28. os 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 440. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Wuen Miss Marsh saw Gertrude come into the 
room where she was sitting, and fall so helplessly 
on the couch, she forgot her own happiness, in 
alarm, and sought to learn the cause of so much 
distress; or, at least, kindly share in it. Ger- 
trude lay with her face to the pillow, sobbing 
violently ; she shrank away, moaning, when Miss 
Marsh touched her, but hushed her sobs a little, 
aud listened, when the gentle comforter spoke to 
her with the tender sympathy that a mother 
might give to her child. 

«« Do not weep so bitterly,’’ she said, smoothing 
the disordered hair, which the poor girl was 
pressing to her temples with both hands. ‘ Your 
mother is a proud woman, and thinks that you 
have chosen below her station. It is no wonder 
that she feels it, at first; but she is naturally ; 
kind and most’ generous: there is great hope in } 
that. Be patient, and leave her own loving heart } 
to recover itself. One ‘thing is certain: she } 
loves you dearly.”’ 

«She did love me once—so much, so much; } 
but’ this cruel—this vile—man has separated us } 
forever,’ exclaimed Gertrude, starting up wildly } 
and throwing her arms around her companion’s 
neck. ‘She loves him, now; she will marry ? 
him, and then this house can be no home for us. 
I shall have no mother—no human being—to care } 
for me: for her marriage will cut me away from } 
her heart, while it cannot change the slavery of 
a future inheritance. She casts me into poverty, 
still bound by the curse of riches I may never 
live to possess, and have no power to reject. It 
was not her pride that rose up against me: that 
seemed less imperious than I dreaded; but the 
insane love that possesses her for a man twenty 
years her junior, to whom she gives the trust of 
a devotee to a saint. Oh, Miss Marsh, she is } 
about to marry this man—a creature who has } 
been on his knees to me within the month, 
pleading for my love ardently as he has won hers. 
It is because I innocently told her of this, that 
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with a smile on his face: denied that he had ever 
spoken to me since he came to this side of the 
Atlantic, and hinted that I had maligned him, 
out of jealousy of my own mother. This is the 
man who has driven me from her heart—who 
will drive me from’ her home.”’ 

Out of this confused speech, Miss Marsh 
gathered enough of the scene that had just 
transpired below-stairs to comprehend the grave 
position in which her young benefactress was 
placed. For a time, she forgot the supreme 
happiness that had filled her whole being only 
a few hours before, and gave herself up to the 
grief of her friend, who clung to her with the 
yearning trust of a child in its first great 
sorrow. 

“You will not abandon me—you will never 
believe ill of'me?’’ pleaded the poor girl, cling- 
ing to her in passionate distress. ‘You are not 
my mother—only a little older than I am; still, 
you seem like one. But for that, I should be all 
alone in the world. Wherever I have to go, you 
will go with me?” 

“Wherever you go or stay, I shall be with 
you,”’ said the companion. “Listen, dear: this 
is your dark day. I have seen many such, and 
they are terrible; but God’s light is sure to come 
in somewhere. When He closes one door in 
storms, sunshine is sure to break through the 
crevice in another. Be patient. That seems 
almost impossible to a first sorrow, but—’’ 

“Patient? How can I be patient, when my 
own dear mother thinks me capable of falsehood 
and treason against her? How can I endure to 
see her married to a man like that? She is not 
the person to blame. You would have believed 
him: I almost believed him myself, when he 
denied what I had said, looking me steadily in 
the face all the time. They tell about a charm 
that serpents cast over birds: something of that 
kind must have been in his eyes.” 

“There, there: do not think of this man, or 
your mother’s anger, just now,’’ said Miss Marsh, 


she renounces me and declares that I am no} kissing the girl, and putting her back among the 
longer her child. He stood by, and heard this } cushions ‘in her calm soothing way. Let us look 
(52 
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these troubles quietly in the face, if we can, and } ment in their idleness. Then, as to a home that 


think of what is best to be done.” 
“Oh, we must go away, you and I—no matter 


where, so long as we need not see or hear of this ; 
marriage, nor be compelled to ask mamma for } 
I would rather starve than take } 


anything. 
money of her, when she thinks so ill of me; or 


of that man’s wife, though she loved me ever so | 


much. We must go away.” 
“ But not without consulting our friends?’ 


“What friends?’ demanded Gertrude, flush- ; 


ing red through the stain of tears on her face. 


‘Young Mr. Weston,” answered the com- | 
panion, discreetly, ‘His advice will be every- | 


thing to us.”’ 


Gertrude drew a deep sigh, but only mur- | 


mured: ‘ Yes.”’ 


“He is an architect, you know, and could help | 
us very much in getting decorative work, when we ; 
start for ourselves,’’ continued the gentle friend. ; 

Gertrude turned her eyes with a startled look : 


on that young face, that bore all the sweet seri- 
ousness of mature thought. The reality of a life 


she had so passionately proposed came upon her } 


with startling force. Was she really about to 
throw herself upon the world, to earn her own 
living by work, like the poor girls she had seen 
toiling for daily bread in other countries? How 
easy it had been to talk of this, how hard to face! 
No wonder the pampered young heiress shrank 


back among her cushions, or that the fair girl : 
by her side looked down upon her with tender ; 
compassion. She knew what the life of a mother- : 
less girl, sent adrift on the wide, wide world, was, } 


and her heart ached as she thought of it. 

“And Mr. Stewart,’”’ she said, with some hesi- 
tation: “he, at least, should be informed.” 

“No, no: it would seem like appealing to him. 
It was different, this morning—oh, how different ! 
—for then I had something to give up. Now—’’ 


Here Gertrude broke down again, and, burying } 
her face between both hands, seemed thus to cover } 
} her ruin, the rest would hardly be worse than 1 


the keen sense of humiliation that had fallen 
upon her. 
‘Do not give way. The life you accept with 


80 much apprehension is not so terrible as you } 
Love gives that ‘ 


think: it has its bright side. 
to everything, and there is both strength and 
happiness in the power to work for one’s own 
living: a sweet satisfaction in spending or giving ; 


; is easily made, when two people unite in arran- 
: ging one: A little room, for instance, in some 
quiet house—for such places may be found, even 
in this great city—with just furniture enough for 
use, brightened up with a little of one’s own work : 
Sa bit of embroidery here, a water-color there, a 
few flowers, which one could raise on the window 
sill, and watch their blossoming while at work : 
that kind of a home need not be so terrible to 
think of.” 

Gertrude was interested. The sobs ceased to 
heave her bosom. Those large earnest eyes began 
to brighten. Then, all at once, she burst into a 
{ fresh passion of grief. 

«But you will not be with me. Only to-day, you 
; were arranging another life for yourself—on that 
small farm, away off in England,” she exclaimed. 

Miss Marsh blushed violently, 

“If I have not spoken of that, it is because it 
is only a dream as yet. But there will be room 
> enough for you, and such a tiny nice home we 
will make it: for I know that he will be like a 

brother to you. Then we shall have so much to 

live for, and live with—birds in the trees, cows 
; grazing in sight of our windows, plenty of health 
}and enjoyment in the work that will seem less 
‘ wearisome than our life here. If the worst come 
to the worst, for you, we will find a home over 
yonder, you and I, with someone to—who will be 
glad to take care of us. Besides, something may 
happen to stop this marriage; so let us try and be 
cheerful till the worst comes—if it must come.’ 

Youth has a wonderful power of reaction. 
: While Miss Marsh was speaking with so much 
; vivacity, a faint smile broke through the tears 
} still trembling in Gertrude’s eyes. 

; ‘And I shall be so poor then, that a chance of 


; money hereafter may be forgotten,’’ she said, 


; with a nervous laugh; ‘but then, my mother— 
my mother !—what can ever bring her back to 
me? If I believed that this man would not cause 


} desired for myself. Heaven knows I shall be poor 
; enough, when she becomes Lady Oakford.”’ 

} 4 Until that happens, let us hope for the best.’’ 
“Yes,”’ said Gertrude, “let us hope for the 
; best. At any rate, I shall. be poor enough to 
; satisfy even his high and mighty scruples.”’ 
Miss Marsh did not reply to this petulant 





the money one has earned with her own hand, } speech; for she understood the drift of thought it 
which people of inherited wealth never know; } sprang from, and knew that it would prove more 
for there is little charity in giving away money } consoling than any argument of hers. 

that other and more thrifty people have labored } 
for. Besides, work is in itself a delight, especially j CHAPTER XXV. 

when it is accompanied with the power of creation. } Youna Stewart and Weston had apartments in 
Ulle and pampered women lose much real enjoy-: common. Indeed, they had so arranged their 
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mode of living since the days of boyhood, and 
now more than ever found ‘this early companion- 
ship like a tie of brotherhood. Though each had 
his private room, one parlor answered for them 








both. In this room, they were seated with appar- } 


ent tranquillity, for one was reading at a student’ s- 
lamp drawn close to him upon the table, and the 
other busied himself with an architectural draw- 
ing, but seemed to find great difficulty in pleasing 
himself. 

More than once, he looked up from his work 
and saw that Stewart was always gazing at his 
book with intent earnestness, but never turned 
a leaf. 

‘What crusty old law-book are you pondering 
over now?”’ he asked, laying his pencil down. 
“You seem to be making as slow progress in it 
as I am with this thing. To my fancy, we are 
both a trifle out-of-sorts, this evening.”’ 

Stewart laid down his book. 


“JT was thinking of many things,” he said, } 


“with which my book has nothing to do—of our 
friends up the avenue, for instance. You visit 


there oftener than I can presume to do, and must } 


see more of them.” 

Yes,” answered Weston; ‘‘1 play at giving 
the drawing-lessons to the young ladies, and find 
it a delightful privilege.” 

‘A dangerous one, I should fancy, for an 
imaginative man, with such passionate love of 
the beautiful in his nature. Are you not afraid 
of venturing into such temptation ?’’ 

“Afraid? No. Ihave never thought of that. 
It has seemed so natural to be pleased with them ; 
so kind in Mrs. Willerton to permit the relations 


that exist between a teacher and his pupils. | 
There is something in it that brightens life all } 


around me. Why should I fear it, then?” 


‘‘Is there no danger in such close association } 


with a young and beautiful girl like Miss Willer- 
ton? The heiress of millions, too.’’ 


“Danger? You mean of loving her too well? } 


I have not thought of that; but it appears to me 


impossible. One loves her from the first, un- | 


consciously, but not in a way to be frightened at. 


To love her is natural: one falls into it like dew { 


upon a flower.”’ 

«Then you do love Miss Willerton? You have 
loved her all the time, and never betrayed it by 
a single word?” 

«Love is a strong word, Stewart—that is, in 
«the way you put it: for your eyes flash, and you 
look disturbed, as if I had been committing 
treason about these young ladies.” 


‘Ladies? Then you include both? Not with } 


equal fervor, I should think.” 
‘Upon my word, I am not sure of that,’’ 


Pen 
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‘answered Weston, after a moment’s thought. 
; ‘They are both so lovely—so different—but still 
, alike,” 
} Alike? How?’ 
“IT cannot say; but in voice, in a certain 
} gentleness of manner—in a thousand ways that 
}one can feel but never explain—there is some- 
} thing that goes to the heart like music.”’ 
} Stewart turned ao strange questioning look 
} upon his friend. 
} «But Miss Willerton—tell me frankly: Have 
? you no deeper and more absorbing love for her?” 
> «* Why, how earnest you are. Well, I will try 
; to be explicit. She is more sprightly, perhaps; 
{not quite so beautiful, but charms one all the 
same. If you will not think me impudent for 
; saying it, it would puzzle me terribly to make a 
choice between them.” 

Stewart's face brightened; he reached his 
‘ hand across the table. 
«Weston, my dear boy, you are not deceiving 
{me in this?” 
$ “Deceiving you? Why should 1?” 
; Why, indeed? Only that I have been de- 
} ceiving you. Instead of rather disliking that 
; peerless girl, and refusing to seek her on that 
} account, she has held my very soul all the time. 
? L have been weak—nay, base—enough to let her 
> know of my folly. Oh, Weston, it was madness, 
;and I acted like a madman in pouring out all 
that was in my heart.” 


Weston arose, came round the table, and laid’ 


{one arm on his friend’s shoulder with a gentle 
touch of sympathy, like that a woman might 
; have given. 

‘‘ And the lady—what of her?’’ he questioned. 

‘““We must not speak of her. Only this: she 
; has seen my insanity, and forgiven it.” 
‘‘ And that is all?” 
; ‘What more? You know what I am, and 
; what she is,’ answered Stewart, passionately. 
“She is a noble girl, capable of grand sacri- 
‘ fices. If she loved you—”’ 
; Stewart flung off the young man’s arm, and 
exclaimed, almost fiercely : 

‘*No more of that! What evil spirit is putting 
; you forward to tempt me? I have been playing 
{ with fire, and forgot that you might burn your- 
; self also. This is my excuse for speaking as I 
} have done. In my own selfish passion, I have 
; forgotten that you were exposed to the same 
; temptation, and might fall under it, as I have 
$done. Thus, conscience has forced me to confess 
my shameful weakness, as a warning.” 

Young Weston shook his head. 
; “If the most gentle and tender love that 4 
>man is capable of be unworthy of its object, I 
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may have fallen into the temptation you speak} Stewart handed the note to Weston, saying, 
of,” he said; “ but it has nothing-of the madness { with a look of relief: 
of passionate desire you seem to dread in my; “Until to-morrow evening, then, we will let 
behalf. To me, there is no regret that the ! this subject drop. After that, we shall neither 
distance between this heiress and myself is so } of us have anything to conceal.” 
great that hope would be impossible. That ; 
which I feel for her is a quiet loving friendship, ' CHAPTER XXVI. 
inexpressibly tender and helpful. I would not } Miss Winierron had not seen her mother since 
exchange it for any more turbulent feeling, if 1} her threatened disinheritance. She knew that 
could.” ’ Oakford had visited her, more than once, since 
“But the other—this Miss Marsh: what of} then; that they had breakfasted together in the 
her?’ demanded Stewart, with a burst of excite-} lady’s private room, where Antoine had been the 
ment that startled his friend. “Surely, surely, ‘ only attendant; and that my lord had given 





you have not been tempted to think of her? The > 
other would be madness equal to mine; but this 

—this— Great heavens! how could I have | 
consented to leave you in such peril ?”’ 


“TI do not understand you. Miss Marsh, like } 
Q 


orders to the other servants, like a man already 
in possession, when he condescended to recognize 
their existence. During the progress of a dinner 


‘served in the same téte-A-téte fashion, my lord 


had requested Antoine to summon the French 


her friend, is sacred to me: a fair sweet girl, { chef, and gave that bowing functionary some 
toward whom my heart sometimes yearns as chil- valuable hints regarding the more delicate flavor- 
dren must for their young mothers. There isa‘ing of his soup; and, in the most patronizing 
kind of charm about her that affects me like the } way, promised to instruct him in the compound- 
tones of a long-forgotten song, that cannot be | ing of a fish-sauce—his own invention—that had 





gathered into words. Is this the love you were 
fearing for me?’ 

“No, no. Thank you, my dear boy. You 
have saved me from a world of self-reproach: for 
now the consequences of my folly can only fall 
on myself.” 

‘*Heaven knows you can have nothing to 
reproach yourself for, so far as regards me,’’ said } 
Weston. 

“I hope not—I believe not; but, after this, 
there shall be no secret between us.” 

“Secret between us? Why, Stewart, what are | 
you talking about? I have told you every } 
thought in my mind.” ; 

‘I know, I know; but T cannot say as much. 
In all the years we have spent together, I have 
kept something from you: something that you 
shall know, regardless of all promises, if consent 
to explain be refused me. I have just written for 
permission to tell you all. Do not look so 
startled: it is nothing that you need to dread— 
only a little happiness delayed to gratify the 
romantic caprice of one who has been a friend to 
us both. Waita t; sc is coming.’ 

Stewart opened the door. A messenger-boy 
stood on the threshold, with a note in his hand. 

‘Tt is a reply to one I have sent to Mrs. Wil- 
lerton,’’ Stewart said, tearing the envelope, and 
Teading the few lines addressed to him by that 
lady: ‘‘*You and Mr. Weston, with my trustee, 
your partner, will oblige me by calling at my 
house, at eight o’clock, to-morrow evening, when 
I shall have great pleasure in complying with 
the request you have made.’”’ 
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set the clubs of Paris wild with a desire to obtain 
it. 

Mrs. Willerton had listened to all this with 
delight, it was said, and was so well pleased with 
the exclusiveness of these meals that she did not 
appear in the dining-room at all, and thus avoided 
meeting her unhappy daughter. 

One morning, the French maid brought Ger- 
trude a note, folded after some intricate Parisian 
device—which Oakford had perhaps invented, 
with the fish-sauce—which bore her mother’s 
name, and, in a few polite words, requested the 
presence of Gertrude and Miss Marsh in the 
library, that evening, at eight o’clock. 

Mrs. Willerton’s library, a capacious receptacle 
of books and rare statuettes of some of the most 
famous men who wrote them, was a room but 
seldom open for company, after twilight; but, at 
that hour, always bore an aspect of solitude. 

At eight o'clock, that evening, this room was 
lighted up in all its rich dusky splendor, by a 
semblance of torches held up by figures of antique 
bronze, and a centre light of old Venetian glass, 
tinted with the grayish-green which preceded the 
crystaline clearness of glass in its present perfec- 
tion. 

To this room, Antoine conducted Mr. Cromly, 
the trustee of Mrs. Willerton’s estate, his young 
partner, Samuel Stewart, and Weston: three 
persons that lady had invited to her presence 
with a degree of formality that suggested an inter- 
view of more serious importance than usual. The 
trustee, a shrewd keen-eyed man, who had been 
too many years in his law-practice for much 
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concern or astonishment, whatever might arise, {a position behind her chair, leaning upon its 
wandered listlessly around the room, examining } carved work, and dropped into a pose of graceful 
its adornments, and reading the titles of its costly ; indifference; while Antoine, who had followed 
books, with the indifference of a person about to >them, laid a portfolio on the table and dis- 
take an inventory; while the younger men stood ; appeared. 
together in the embrasure of a window, exchan-; It would be difficult to say that Mrs. Willerton 
ging occasional words, but dropping into silence ; was pale: for great fluctuations of countenance 
now and then, oppressed by the uncertainty of } were usually overpowered at her toilet; but there 
their position in that house, after Stewart's daring { was certainly a faint flush about her eyes that 
avowal of love for its heiress, some agitation of nature had left there, and her 
Directly, the door opened, and that young lady } hand shook visibly when she reached it forth to 
entered the library, accompanied by Miss Marsh. ; open the portfolio, from which she took some 
They saw those two figures by the window, } sheets of paper. Her first attempts at speech, 
hesitated an instant, then went toward them with ; too, were broken and irresolute, 
an air of dignified and gentle greeting. Oakford saw this, and, leaning forward, as if 
Stewart took her hand, and held it for one } to re-arrange her cushion, whispered a few words, 
instant firmly in his clasp; she neither returned evidently of encouragement: for she rallied at 
nor resisted this impulsive movement, but greeted once, and, with a sweeping bow, which included 
Weston with a faint smile. ithe trustee—who had seated himself, and was 
‘« Tt seems a long time since we have seen you,” ; coldly regarding the scene—and the young people 
she said; ‘‘and oh, we have needed you so much : whom her summons had assembled, spoke clearly, 
for never did two poor girls require their best } but still with an effort: 
friends around them more than we do now.” ; “I have something to say, and important 
g 





Tears sprang to her eyes, as she said this. } arrangements to make; that must be my excuse 
Stewart saw them, and shrank back, stung to the } for requesting the presence of all persons in- 
soul with self-reproach ; for it seemed as if the } terested in what I am about to say and do. 
audacity of his mad declaration had brought them } First, I will read a statement which will so 
there. Weston drew her close to his side, and i essentially change the relations between myself 
held her during a few moments, with his arm. and the young lady known as my daughter, 
It was a spontaneous movement of sympathy, of! that the presence of our trustee is at this time 
which both must have been unconscious: for she ; important to us both: 
made no effort to release herself, but began tocry} ‘In 18—, my husband—Ralph Willerton— 
softly, like a half-comforted child. Stewart saw ; died in California, leaving the income of his 
this, and bent toward her, pale and deferentially } estate entirely at my disposal during life, but the 
humble. } entire principal to his only daughter Gertrude, 

“Have I sinned past all forgiveness ?’’ he } after my death. His near friend—Mr. Cromly 
pleaded, reaching out his hand, but not daring to }—was named as trustee, and has, from that 
touch hers. “Is Weston the only friend you will } day to this, managed the estate to my eutire 
recognize ?”” } satisfaction. 

Before Gertrude could make any response, there } “Gertrude, my daughter, was a delicate frail 
was a movement at the door of the library, and } child from her birth.. Hoping that travel and 
Miss Marsh drew her friend from the window, } change of air might establish her health, I resolved 
just as Mrs. Willerton appeared, leaning on the } to take her to Europe, and, for that purpose, came 
arm of Lord Oakford, over which both hands ; to New York, where we remained some months, 
were clasped in the loving dependence which ; as the change of climate seemed to benefit her. 
adoring women take @ sort of pride in assuming } She was a precocious little creature, full of caprices, 
toward the bridegroom of the future. She was Sand affectionate beyond anything. fancies in 
splendidly attired in a trailing robe of royal } her became as absorbing as the passions of older 
purple, with a great cluster of yellow roses } people; and, however weird or uncommon they 


blazing at her waist. } were, I encouraged them, and met her wishes 
Oakford was also in full-dress, and supported } in all things. 
the lady with a grand display of tender devotion; ‘One of these fancies was for a street-boj 


as he led her up the room toward an easy-chair } who posted himself near the hotel we were 
that had evidently been placed near the table for ; staying at, and was always on the alert to open 
her use: for he took great pains to arrange the } the carriage, and, in many ways, make himseli 
footstool that stood before it, and the embroidered / useful, both to me and the child. 

cushion placed at its back ; after which, he took “She also became intensely interested in 9 
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little girl about her own age, who was often seen } daughter. ‘The orphan survived, but with a 
peddling her bits of rude needlework on the } memory so shattered that the past was like a 
pavement, evidently under the care and patron- ' broken dream to her. She strangely confused her 
age of the boy I have spoken of. She was a; own identity with that of my lost child. The 
beautiful bright little creature—full of fun, and | ; delusion comforted me, and I had no heart to 
bird-like in her cheerfulness I encouraged this ; { undeceive her. Indeed, I think that it would 
little girl to visit our rooms, and she became a {have been impossible; for she was constantly 
playmate for my daughter, while our attachment ‘ asking what had become of the little holder-girl, 
for the lad was increasing daily. In answer to { with her basket and red hood. If she believed 
my questions, she told me that she had no‘ herself my child, why not let it rest so? In 
parents, that her home was in a big tenement-{ time, the idea might become a consolation to 
house, and that. she and her twin-brother sold ; me, and no one could be harmed by it. Under 
things for a living. I pitied the child, and began ‘ ; my husband’s will, the estate was entirely at 
to love her for the good she had done my own ; my disposal. Why not leave it unaltered? Was 
daughter. j she not the only living thing I had to love on 

‘‘One day, this boy came to me in great dis- { earth—absolutely my own child—all the more 
tress. A fire had broken out in the tenement- because she believed it? I had only to make a 
house where his little friend lived, and she alone { will, and all legal forms would be complete. I did 
had been saved from the flames. He had thought ‘make a will, then and there. It is in ‘this 
it was her twin-brother, at first, and had brought ‘ portfolio, and will rest there till after my mar- 
him to his own poor little room, in which he and : riage with this gentleman. 
another street-boy slept; but, on discovering that { “It is needless to revert to my reasons for 
it was the little holder-girl he had saved, found ; { proclaiming this secret now. The girl, who has 
that a home there was impossible, and begged me } been to me dear as my own child could have 
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to help him to keep her from the street or ie 
3 
} 


been—in whom I placed all the trust, all the 
love, that one human being can give to another— 
requires no explanation from me. Her own 


almshouse. I was about to sail for Europe. The 
heart of my invalid child was set upon this poor 

I resolved to take her with me ; conscience will acquit me of all injustice to her. 
as her companion and playfellow, but made the ; Had she maligned no one but myself, even such 
boy promise to keep her destiny a secret from ; ingratitude might have won forgiveness from my 
every human being, especially if any member of ; great love; but it has reached an object dearer 
her family should yet be found alive, and able to ‘a thousand times than myself: a man who was 
claim her. He promised; and, on that condition, ‘ ready to give me his hand when he believed that 
I pledged myself to adopt the little one, and ; all I possess on earth must go to her: a man 
provide for her future welfare. She was brought whose possessions are like kingdoms, compared 


desolate orphan. 


to me, one night, by the lad himself, who was in 
a state of utter dejection, and gave her up with 
tears in his eyes. ‘For she was all he had in 
the wide world to care for,’ he said, piteously. 

‘*I sailed for Europe, taking the two children 
with me. The voyage was of no benefit to my 
child, ancl threatened the life of the little girl I 
had chosen for her playmate. The sufferings and 
excitement of the fire, added to her terror of the 
stormy sea, brought on a brain-fever, which was 
racking her when we landed. During enn’ 
weeks, I had two children almost hopelessly ill: 
one perishing from exhaustion, the other racked 
with delirium.” 

Here Mrs. Willerton broke down, put a hand- { 
kerchief to her face, and sobbed aloud. When ; 





to mine. 

‘The last timc that I and my daughter met, 
she gave me a singular reason for the request, 
and implored me to disinherit her. Therefore, 
I do hereby disinherit her. Not entirely: not 
that she may fall into want—heaven forbid that 
anything I have loved so entirely should be driven 
to that; but, after a suitable provision is made 
for her, she is no longer to be considered as my 
heiress, or as having any claim on my husband’s 
possessions; for, after the ceremony that unites 
Lord Oakford and myself, the first use that I make 
of the name and title he gives me will be to sign 
a conveyance of all I possess to him, which is now 
lying in this portfolio.” 

During the reading of this narrative, and the 





she looked up, it was with a yearning glance at ; decision that followed it, the keen-eyed trustee 
Gertrude, who advanced a step toward her; but { sat leaning forward in his chair, listening with 
drew back, for Onkford was again whispering ; severe interest; now and then, he cast a search- 
encouragement to the excited woman, who broke ing glance at Lord Oakford, and the straight line 
forth with an hysterical sob : ‘of his lips was slightly curved; but otherwise, 

“One of these children died. It was my ‘ he remained quiet enough until her words called 
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upon him for some direct action, Then he drew ) a roof to shelter hef. You did not know how it 
himself up, and was about to speak; but a deep ; tore'the rude heart of that ignorant boy to give 
sob and some commotion in that part of the library } up the one beautiful object of his groveling life, 
in’ which Gertrude was standing interrupted } With all the tenderness of his uncultivated boy- 
him, While her mother was speaking, the poor} hood, he loved her then with all the strength 
girl had with great difficulty prevented herself} and devotion of manhood he loves her now. 
from rushing forward and flinging herself at her ; As he trusted her to you, give her back to him. 
foet, as she had many a time in passionate repent- ; On the hour when your marriage with this man 
ance of some childish fault. Now, she could no } makes her homeless and motherless, let me take 
longer restrain the rush of feelings that over-} her from this house my own deeply-loved and 
whelmed her-sense of wrong and all the bitterness } honored wife. Only grant this, and the loving 
of her position; moving past Oakford, with a } privilege of gratitude for all that you have done 
gesture of disdain, she sank down beside her } for us.’’ 
mother, partly on the floor, partly on the folds of} Mrs. Willerton eagerly reached out her arms 
the purple train, and, lifting her face in all its } again, and cast a pleading look toward Oakford. 
pathetic beauty to that of the now deeply-agitated ‘* That is so little to ask,’’ she said. “ Indeed, 
woman, cried out: } would it not be better that we should leave one 
‘Oh, mamma, mamma, give him everything | who has been regarded as my daughter under 
that you have in the world—all but your own self } the protection of a husband who loves her?” 
and the dear old love that was mine! I can be} ‘‘Always wise, and always generous,’ answered 
happy—oh, very happy—with that. Being poor } Oakford; “how can you suppose that I could 
is not so very bad, after all. You see, I have } ever refuse compliance with any wish of yours?” 
been used to that, and the little girl who sold} Mrs. Willerton cast a grateful look on him; 
holders, and died, as I thought, was bright and } then, drawing Gertrude toward her, kissed her 
happy as a bird, when she had a little good-luck } on the forehead. 
in selling things. So, now that I know who she} “Then it shall be so arranged,” she said ; 
was, it will all come natural, earning my own } “ but the preparations must be promptly made.’ 
living, as I shall have to; but I cannot live if you} Gertrude did not answer: she was trembling 
persist-in being angry with me."’ $from head to foot. Stewart’s proposal had 
Mrs. Willerton, whose warm heart could not! thrilled her with such mingled feelings of sur- 
be altogether silenced by her vanity, reached out } prise, terror, and delight, that she could only 
her arms in a glow of forgiving fondness; but } cling to him, silent and trembling. 


Oakford started out’ of his graceful pose. } Thus overpowered, the young man led her. 


«Now, my dear young lady, this is in bad} back to Weston and Miss’ Marsh, who stood, 
form, you know—awfully bad form. See how } hand-in-hand, gazing at each other through a 
it disturbs everyone. Really, now, you forget } blinding mist of tears. They felt, rather than 
yourself.’’ ; saw, Gertrude’s approach. Weston held out his 

As he said this, the man stooped forward, ; arms. She stood a moment, gazing wistfully into 
attempting to raise Gertrude from her knees; } his eyes. 


but Stewart came close to him, placed a hand «Olive, my sister, cannot you remember?’ he 
against his breast, and put him back with some } said, with an accent of pain in his voice. 
force. Then, as*%if some hidden thought had been 


Do not touch even the hem of this young} unlocked in her mind by a word, she cried out : 
lady’s garments,” he said, ‘I do not under- “Olly! Olly! Oh, my brother Olly!” 
stand all this, but I know that you have no right Rachael Marsh waited till those two young 
to interfere between a most generous woman and } faces fell apart, then she mingled her kisses with 
her child. Stand back, while I speak to this } theirs; and, half laughing, half crying, they said 
lady.”’ ; to each other : 

In spite of his overweening audacity, Oakford} «And this is our little mother, Rachael !’’ 
drew himself away from the flash of those eyes; This name waseuttered with a thrill of pathetic 
and threatening force of those words. ‘Then } joy that was felt by every person in the room. 
Stewart gently lifted Gertrude to her feet, and, } Oakford looked around, surprised by emotions 
holding her with one arm, spoke to Mrs. Willer-} utterly unknown to his nature. Mr. Cromly 
ton: drew forth his handkerchief; then, ashamed of 

“TL brought her to you, a fair bright child— } the weakness confessed by the action, thrust it 
motherless, homeless—a waif dragged from the } back into his pocket, while he drew one hand 
ruins of a fire, without a friend in the world, or { swiftly across his eyes. Mrs. Willerton started 
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up, 80 full of sympathy that she forgot the} had these relics about our necks, and they 
arrangement of her draperies, and would have ; must have been saved with us. Mine is here,”’ 
joined the group of young people, notwithstand-; While she was speaking, Rachael had taken a 
ing the presence of Oakford; but he hurriedly ; slender silken cord from her neck, and, opening 
took her hand, exclaiming: } a little packet of faded silk that was attached to 
“Bad form—horribly bad form; far too excit- ; it, spread the fragment of an embroidered hand- 
ing for your nerves, dear lady, Let us withdraw.” ; kerchief, that was folded in it, upon the library- 
“One moment,’’ said the old lawyer, standing } table. 
up. “As the trustee of this lady and her} Young Weston, who had drawn close to her, 
daughter, I have something to say. The story took a small leathern case from an inner pocket 
we have heard is strangely interesting, and may { of his vest, and, with hands that trembled in the 
well call forth all our sympathies ; but the law has ; effort, laid another section of the same hand- 
no sentiment. It is built upon justice and hard } kerchief. 
facts, and is full of jealous scrutiny. This lady; All this time, Gertrude stood by: pale, trem- 
can hardly be supposed to deceive herself, or be { bling, and regarding each movement with wildly- 
‘capable of deceiving others; but she is the party dilating eyes. When the last fragment was laid 
most interested in disclosures which must dis-} down, she glided from the room, and came back 
inherit one person, in order to benefit another. ; again with a little casket of oxidized silver in 
Such evidence would not be admissible in a court ; her hand. This she opened with a tiny key 
f law, without ample testimony to confirm it. ; attached to a slender chain about her neck, and 
As the legal trustee of this estate, I must have } drew forth a little silken bag, which, like the 
‘such testimony before I consent, even at the; others, had a name crudely embroidered on it, 
request of this young lady, to render up one jot } and, from that, the only remaining portion of 
of the authority I hold.” i the handkerchief Silas Marsh had given to his 
The old man spoke with dignity and a degree } daughter on his death-bed. 
of firmness that drove the warm color from Oak- There was a solemn hush in that room, as Mr. 
ford’s cheek, and caused Mrs. Willerton to hold ; Cromly laid these three fragments together, and 
‘her breath. }matched the pattern, leaf by leaf, from the 
Before the young nobleman could find words ; corners to the monogram in the centre, where a 
in which to utter his surprise and disgust, ; rusty needle marked the stitch a dead woman 
Stewart came forward. had left unfinished, years before. 
“T can verify, from my own remembrance, 
every word that this lady has uttered, regarding CHAPTER XXVIII. 
the little girl, Olive Marsh, and I solemnly believe ; A paAy or two after the announcement of Mrs. 
her and the young lady known as Gertrude Wil-; Willerton’s engagement to Lord Oakford, that 
lerton to be one and the same person.” } young nobleman came into the room where Antoine 
The trustee shook his head. { was loitering, and, closing the door with precau- 
Rachael Marsh, who had been listening so tion, he turned upon the man sharply, and spoke, 
intently that her heart scarcely seemed to beat, { in a voice of suppressed anger : 
came forward then, and stood by Stewart. ; “She has taken the bit between her teeth, by 
“There is a way—I think there is a possible Jove! and it is as much as I can do to hold her 
way by which the identity of my sister Olive can { in; insists on making a ruinous provision for 
be determined,” she said. ‘‘ When our father died, } that sham daughter of hers, before the wedding, 
he gave me the Bible he had loved to read, and } and will have a surprise jubilee by parading our 
folded in it an embroidered handkerchief. It was } nuptials at the same time. The invitations are 
the last needlework of our mother, and the most { all out for the young lady, and we are to come 
precious thing he had to give. At one time, } in, unannounced, as a grand climax. I saw from 
when we were together,’and all that he left for } the first that her silly old heart was set on some 
our support was taken from us, my little sister, } exhibition of the kind, and fought against it 
in a wild hope of saving our mother’s last work successfully enough till this new idea came into 
for ourselves, cut the handkerchief in three} her mind. But all I can do now is to give way, 
parts, made a little bag for each portion, and } and set out on our bridal-trip around the world 
insisted that we should wear them ‘around our {an hour after the ceremony is over.” 
necks always. It was a childish idea; but we | “A wedding-trip around the world?’ repeated 
were only children, and to us it seemed like a} Antoine. “I did not know that anything so 
‘Tevelation from our dead father, and we held it ; extensive was in your mind.” 
‘gatred. On the night of that tenement-fire, we ‘““My Antoine, how dull you are! If she 
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insists on having our marriage published, there 
is no better way left for me. Indeed, it is all 
arranged. Miss Marsh, that beautiful little saint, 
shall go with us. Madam shied a little when I 
proposed it; but will give in, so long as I consent 
to the rest. You will be our traveling-courier. 
In this way, our journey begins, In Japan, China, 
or any other ungodly country, it will be easy 
and safe enough to complete our little contract, 
and set us both free. But you seem thoughtful—”’ 

“Tt is a sudden change,” said Antoine, ‘‘ and 
the act you expect of me one that any man would 
gladly avoid.”’ 

‘But you cannot avoid ity .Remember, my 
Antoine, it is the first step that counts, , You have 
taken that step, and must go on.” 

“L know, I know!’ 

“Yes, you knowyalhymow,. .L have put off tell- 
ing you to the last; but everything is arranged, 
and there is but, » time for preparation. 
The whole thing comes off to-morrow evening. 
Prepare yourself to start then.” 

Antoine bent his head, saying very gently : 

«1 will be:ready,’’ and, with his usual obsequi- 
ous manner, he opened the door, and closed it 
softly after Oakford. 

Half an hour later, Antoine stood in front of 
the Brunswick. In a room of thia hotel, the 
gentleman who had so often encountered Miss 
Willerton and Rachael Marsh in their morning- 
walks sat quite alone, and in a state of restless 
depression: for he had seen neither of these 


“And you dare to present yourself before me? 
Even in this free country, there isa prison and 
the gallows.”’ 

‘I know it, monsieur, and. have lived so long 

under the shadow of both, that the fear of them 
must be worse than the reality. Therefore, I have 
}come to make confession, and throw myself on 
$ your mercy.’ 
; “You must indeed have wonderful confidence 
} to expect mercy from me,’’ said the young man, 
softened a little by the changed appearance of 
his adversary. ‘Of all persons on earth, you 
have the least reason for expecting it.’’ 

“It is the great and the good only who can 
forgive,’ answered Antoine, with rising courage, 
but still deeper humility. ‘‘Indeed, I have 
repented sorely of a crime that was not all my 
own,”’ 

‘Not all yourown? There could have been 
}mo accomplice. in the crowning act of your in- 
{ gratitude!’ 

; ‘Still, I had an accomplice; for, without him, 
; that terrible act could not have been forced upon 
‘me, I do not say this to obtain your compassion ; 
but, our Lady of Heaven knows, | bring it is an 
atonement and a caution against evils that may 
yet threaten you. Oh, monsieur, do believe it! 
; I was not the most ungrateful or the worst enemy 
that you had. But fora touch of gratitude that 
would not permit me to become the villain that 

others thought me, you would never have found 
‘ the means of leaving that miserable country alive 
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young persons. since the day of his abrupt pro- } It was I who sent back the help that must have 
posal by the lake, and was getting restive under saved you. Traitor and brigand as I was, the 
the doubts and anxieties occasioned by this long ; thought of a slow cruel death like that—or, what 
suspense. That evening, he was more than } was worse, slavery among African savages—was 
usually disturbed, and started nervously to his ;@ fate that I saved you from against my own 
feet when a sharp quick knock sounded at the { interest and a solemn pledge that had been wrung 





door. 

Thinking that every summons of this kind ; 
might bring him some information, he opened } 
the door himself, and stood face to face with 
a man who, eighteen months before, had inveigled 
him from a party of adventurous men, who had 
undertaken to explore the wilds of Africa in the 
same spirit of enterprise that has led so many 
brave men to perish in the ice-tombs of the Arctic 
seas. This man had robbed him of all means 
of subsistence, and left him to the mercy of wild 
beasts and savages. From this terrible -position, 
he had escaped as if by a miracle, and now stood 
within arm’s-length of his most. deadly enemy. 

‘You here? You?” he said, drawing back, as 
if he had found a serpent coiled on his threshold. 

The man stepped within the room, closed the 
door, and answered : 

“ Yes, it is I—Antoine, the traitor,”’ ; 





from me,”’ 

‘Speak more clearly, if you have anything 
to say that can make your crime a shade less 
black: I will try to listen patiently,’’ said the 
young man, seating himself, while Antoine, lean- 
ing one hand upon the table close by him, went 
on: 

‘« | must go back a little, in order to make my 
explanation complete: When I joined the ex- 
ploring-party, it had made some progress into that 
wild. country, and was then beyond any chance 
of direct news from England. I brought to you 
warm recommendations from the trusted and 
confidential secretary of old: Lord Oakford, who 
had died a month before, The credentials that 
won me your confidence did not mention this 
fact, or inform you that I had been, during some 
months, the valet of that eccentric nobleman. 
They did not tell you that the secretary and 
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myself were the only persons who held any author-} ‘‘ You have the power to punish or forgive me. 
ity in Lord Oakford’s household when he died. | You, knowing the person of this man, have the 
Much less did they tell you of the treasures in | power to prevent a continuation of his crimes. 
gold and jewels that his strong-room contained. ; To-morrow night, he will marry one of the 
The secret of these treasures was insidiously made | richest and most trusting women on this conti- 
known to me. I was sorely tempted by his sec- nent. During more than a year, he has pursued 
retary, and stole them, believing him to be my ; her from place to place, and will carry her on 
accomplice. He was worse than that; for he 'a wedding-trip from which she will never come 
wound a chain of proofs around me, while he ‘ out alive. More than this, he has arranged that 
wrested a larger part of the booty from me, under / a young lady of his bride’s household shall go 
a threat of instant exposure. I was a new man } with them: a fair young girl, with whom I saw 
in the place—a stranger, without friends—and he / you conversing, on the borders of the lake, only 


the pampered favorite of the dead lord. {@ few days ago; but for that, I might not have 
“There was but one person in the world, he } known of your presence in New York.” 

said, who might have known where those pur- } The young Englishman started from his chair, 

loined treasures were kept, or could give evidence } whiter than Antoine, and more strangely agitated. 

regarding them. That person was in the wilds “A young lady you saw me speaking with at 

of Africa, exploring its river-sources and water- } a lake in the Park? Not—not—” 

sheds, for the good of mankind, and there was; ‘‘I am speaking of Miss Marsh, the companion 


a fair chance that he might never come out of} of Miss Gertrude Willerton, whose mother this 
the country alive. To secure myself from the } villain is about to marry,” said Antoine, and 
consequences of my crime, and in order to hold now his fierce black eyes blazed with vengeful 
in safety all that it had gained, that man must } animation. 
never be) permitted to return to England. The; ‘‘And he has dared—he has dared to lift his 
expedition had not yet advanced so far that {eyes to her? Speak out, man! Do not keep 
I might not join it for my own sake, I must do {a word back. ‘Tell me what this scoundrel has 
this, There was no need that I should harm the | done—all he intends to do.” 
man, who, with this dangerous knowledge, might } Antoine was full of keen animation now. He 
expose my guilt. Only, he could be left behind : | did tell the excited young man all that he knew, 
accidents of that kind were to be expected. } all that he apprehended, and with such graphic 

“This man had made himself my master: ; force that a fierce light flashed into Osborn's 
I was the slave of my own sin. Armed with | eyes. 
such fragments of my booty as might be danger-{ ‘‘ You have done wisely in coming to me with 
ous proofs against their possessor, which had been | this strange statement,” he said. ‘+ Your courage 
craftily apportioned to me, and the letter which | redeems much of the evil you have done. Go back 
won me your confidence, I set forth on that evil ; to the house you have left; say nothing of your 
journey. You know the rest—all but this: 1} visit here, but hold yourself ready for prompt 
could not force myself to act the terrible part } obedience, if it should be called for. That the 
assigned to me; to keep you for months or years } strong-room of your old master should have been 
in the wilderness might be enough to secure | robbed does not disturb me enough for any effort 
my safety without the crime of slow murder. | of interference. That which I have to forgive in 
I made arrangements with the savages with whom | my own person is merged in the service you are 
you were left, for some care of your safety till ; rendering the innocent ladies your confederate is 
I should come again, or send for you, and secured : plotting against ; be faithful to them, firm in your 
their good faith by gifts and promises of more } efforts to redeem yourself, and you have nothing 
when I returned and found you unharmed.” : to fear from me. Go, now: I must think over all 

Antoine ceased speaking, and now stood like that you have told me.’ 
& criminal standing up for sentence, with his} In his eager gratitude, the young man held out 
dark eyes gleaming with mingled terror and his hand; but, instead of touching it, Antoine 
beseeching hope. ; bowed low, and left the hotel. 

Henry Osborn moved in his chair, and looked; More than half that night, Henry Osborn 
upon the agony of suspense in that white face, } walked up and down his room, thinking over the 
with a touch of compassion. ‘Why have you / information brought to him in this remarkable 


come to me with all this now?” he said. ; manner. He was greatly excited, and, at times, 
“To save myself from the consequences of one ; could hardly restrain the keen indignation that 
crime and the guilt of another. } possessed him ; but, by degrees, a plan of operation 


But how?" } took form in his mind, and he retired to rest. 
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The next morning. this young man appeared at arrange the lock of hair that had been taught to 
the office of Cromly & Stewart, and held a long wave picturesquely over his forehead, or practice 
consultation with the senior member of that firm. } the pose that, with much premeditation, he had 
After awhile, Stewart was called in, and young | decided upon for the wedding-ceremony. He was 
Weston was sent for. When he left the little } interrupted in this performance by a light touch 
conference, there was an appearance of excite-}on his arm. Annoyed by the interruption, he 
ment unusual to his gentle character, and he turned sharply, and saw Antoine, who said, with 
carried a letter in his breast-pocket, written by } his usual deference: “A gentleman in the library 





Henry Osborn, to his sister Rachael. wishes to speak with your lordship.”’ 
“A gentleman? Who? Ah, my lady's trustee, 
CHAPTER XXVIII. I suppose; we will soon dispose of him.’’ With 


Exactty as if Gertrude Willerton had still been } these words, Oakford followed Antoine to the 
the heiress of millions, as the world thought her, } library. 
her marriage with the young lawyer was to be} Instead of one gentleman, he found several 
celebrated. } awaiting his appearance. One of them arose. 
Her mother still retained an ambitious desire } Oakford cast a glance upon his face, and every 
to end. her career in America with a dash of} drop of blood receded from his own. He recoiled 
almost royal brilliancy. Thus, on the night in} a step, and partly turned, as if to flee; but, 
question, every gable, pinnacle, oriel window, and ; consciqus that he was trembling from head to foot, 
balcony of her mansion was crowded and embow- } summoned his retreating audacity, with a terrible 
ered with such costly shrubs and flowers as} effort, wheeled around again, facing Henry 
usually wither in the hot air of crowded rooms. Osborn, who stood quietly regarding him. 
Through these flowers, the moonlight atid the ‘*Someone,”’ he said, with an effort that sent 
gleam of stars met the tinted radiance?that floated } a fleck of foam to his lips, ‘desires to see me. 
through the windows from within, ‘while every ; Who among you is it?” 
gust of fresh wind swept their cool perfume; “It is I,” said Osborn. “You know who | 
through the dwelling. > am, and these gentlemen know all I can inform 
Within, all was pleasant, and subdued to o soft } them of you. ‘There is another person who must 
gonial twilight by amber-hued, ruby-red, and pale- } be enlightened regarding the man she is about to 
green lamps, that broke the light of wax candles, } marry. It is an unpleasant duty to warn a trust- 
here and there, like mammoth gems afire at the ‘ ing and perbaps loving woman that she is on the 
heart. } verge of a terrible betrayal; but nothing else can 
In the little boudoir upstairs, Mrs. Willerton ; save her. Sit down here, sir, and write to this 
sat, in all the bridal splendor of a wedding-dress lady, whom you have led to the verge of ruin, all 
in which soft waves of lilac mingled with the } that I can tell her, all that your accomplice will 
creamy whiteness of satin and jabots of filmy lace. } swear to, if called before @ court of law, here or 
Instead of the veil, under which girlhood looks so in England.” 
beautiful, her elaborately-arranged hair was held} White with dastardly fear, the man who had 
in place by a light tiara of diamonds; the same } called himself Oakford reeled a moment on his 
costly jewels blazed on her bosom and naked arms, } feet, then sank upon a chair. His head drooped 
It was earlier than any guest could be expected } upon his breast; but he lifted it, and, with a look 
to arrive; but the lady had been eager for her } of a serpent who coils before he springs, seemed 
adornment, and the time that she sat waiting for } about to seize Osborn by the throat; but the 
her bridegroom seemed an age to her. ruffian impulse died in a quiver of abject rage. 
Oakford, eager and anxious as herself, was } * Well, what do you want of me? What is it that 
already in the house, and, feverish with antici- { you wish me to do?” 
pated power, was roaming through the magnificent “T have told you,’’ said Osborn. ‘Sit down 
apartments, opened the first time for entertain- ‘at that table, and write to the lady you have so 
ment. His bride, he supposed, was still busy at } cruelly deceived what and who you truly are: the 
her toilet-—or might, perhaps, be expecting his } history of the crimes which must end in this base 
presence in her boudoir; but it was an exciting } fraud against her. Write: there is no time for 
pleasure to pass those few minutes by himself, } delay, if she is to be saved the public humiliation 
gloating over the evidences of great wealth that } of your exposure, and you are not ready to go from 
would soon be his. Thus pleasantly occupied, he } this house to a prison.” 
moved up and down, admiring himself almost as} ‘‘ But if I do write—what then?” 
much as he regarded the costly things around him ; “Then, so far as I am concerned, you are free 
for he paused more than once at a mirror, to } to take your journey over the world. Only be 
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careful that you are never seen in England or} within the library remained silent; 
America.”’ 

‘Do you give me your word of honor that I am 
free if I do this?” 

“A promise always carries my word of honor,’’ ‘* As I am the only person among you who has 
said Osborn ; ‘‘ you ought to know that.”’ no pleasanter duty to perform, perhaps 1 had 

“All right, then; my lady countess shall have } better explain this to the lady. After that, we 
her first love-letter,’’ said the entrapped man, } ; must manage to keep the whole affair a secret 
with a dash of bitter bravado. Drawing his ) among ourselves.”’ 
chair close to the table, and seizing a pen, he} With the letter in his hand, the old lawyer 
began to wrile rapidly. Some evil spirit of fun } mounted the stairs, and entered the boudoir 
seemed to possess him, as he went on: for more } where Mrs. Willerton was waiting for her bride- 
than once he chuckled over a sentence, as he} groom. 
completed it, and, at the end, he muttered to} As doctors strive with gentle precaution to 
himself: ‘‘ By Jove! I would like to be by, when ; give the fatal news of widowhood to a bereaved 
the old lady reads it,’’ wife, the kind trustee explained to his client the 

At last, he completed the singular missive, and } fraud that had been practiced upon her. She did 
handed it to Osborn, saying: ‘ Brief, terse, and } not believe him, She did not even accept the evi- 
spicy, with charming iniquities enough to make } dence of that cool and even insulting letter, in 
her excuse my hasty departure.”’ } which the handsome villain had poured out the 

Osborn took the paper, read it through, and, bitterness of his own disappointment. But she 


then Mr. 
; Cromly arose, and took up the note which the 
; baffled impostor had flung insolently upon the 
table, saying: 


2 
; 





with an expression of stern disgust in his face, ; 
laid it down for the man to sign. 

This he did with a dash of the pen, then folded } 
the paper after his usual fantastic fashion, threw 
it on the table, and left the room. 3 

Once in the hall, he stood irresolute, looking } 
up and down, as if lost in a chaos, bewildered, 
and almost paralyzed; then a swift evil thought } 
flashed through his brain: he thrust his hand | 
into an inner pocket, and an exclamation of } 


5 
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relief broke from him like a sob. 

“It is here! It is here!’’ 

Then, with the swift and light tread of a 
panther, he entered the drawing-room, and, 
scarcely breathing as he went, stole to the} 
Japanese cabinet which concealed Mrs. Willer- 
ton’s safe, and was putting a key into the lock 
when the soft low voice of Antoine whispered: 

“You forget, my lord, that, on ber wedding- 
night, madam will be wearing all her jewels. 
That key is of no use here.” 

Oakford started from his stooping position. 

“Traitor! villain! coward !’’ he hissed. ‘ You 
have done this !”’ 

‘Even so, my Lord of Oakford, and now I am 
directed to one you safely out of this house. 
Permit me—” 

With the grave mocking ceremony of a state | 
attendant waiting upon royalty, Antoine followed ? 
this man down the room and into the hall. 
Opening the door, he bent low in mock homage 
as the false nobleman passed through, and, with 
a look of deadly hate, watched him pass down the } ; 
broad crimson carpet that covered the front } 
steps, to the sidewalk. 

During some minutes, the group of gentkemen 
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was so agitated that the paper shook like a leat 
in her hand. 

‘It is a falsehood! a falsehood! a conspiracy 
in my. own household!’’ she exclaimed, with 
passionate violence, ‘Someone has forged this. 
The plotters shall meet him face to face!’’ 

“The man who called himself Lord Oakford 
is gone. He left this house immediately after 
writing that letter.” 

‘Gone? Gone?’ 

For one moment, the woman reeled back as if 


‘her old friend had dealt her a blow; but she 


rallied directly, and sprang to her feet, crying, 
almost frantically : 

‘« Let me see this man who has dared to present 
these charges against my betrothed husband. 


3 Bring the persons who know of this affair into 
;my presence—every one of them. 


If it is a 
conspiracy, I will meet it face to face. If it is 
the truth, I will find the courage to meet that. 
Bring them here, I say!” 

Queen Elizabeth could not have spoken more 
imperatively. The old lawyer was both awed 
and pleased with her passionate demeanor. Ile 
left the room, during a minute or two; then, 
when he came back, followed by Weston, Stewart, 
and Henry Osborn, among whom the two white- 
robed sisters hovered like frightened doves, they 
found her pacing up and down the room, still in 
a state of feverish excitement: for the absorbing 
love she had given to that false man was kindling 
into a flame of fierce womanly pride. She 
turned sharply, as the group came in, glancing 
from one to another till her eyes fell upon 


* Osborn; then, without waiting for a more formal 
, introduction, she broke forth: 
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“Sir, you have made charges of dishonor 
against a gentleman to whom I am engaged in 
marriage, which my trustee and old friend deems } 
worthy of belief. You have engaged yourself, he 
says, to @ person under my protection, and pro- 
pose to complete the marriage here, at my house. } 
Before I listen to your accusations, or consent to 
this marriage, inform me who you are, and what 
reliance can be placed on your authority.” 

Mr. Cromly made a movement as if about to | 
speak; but Osborn gave him no opportunity. ; 
With some rising color, and a slight bend of his } 
head, he answered this passionate, almost rude, 
appeal with quiet dignity: 

‘Before making the charges you speak of, 
madam, I placed such proofs of their authen- 
ticity, and of my own worthiness of belief, as ‘ 
satisfied your very astute man-of-business. I, } 
Henry Osborn, am myself the tenth Earl of } 
Oakford, and this’ young lady’s betrothed ; 
husband.” $ 

Mrs. Willerton was struck dumb, and a look 
of absolute amazement fell upon all the others, 
except the old lawyer, who smiled a little. ; 

Rachael Marsh was by Osborn’s side when 
they entered the room, and stood near him when 
he spoke. He saw the frightened look that came 
into her face, and held out his hand; but she 
shrank back, and drew close to her sister, turn- 
ing her blue eyes, with a half-terrified, half- 
reproachful look, on his face. 

‘*No, no. What have I to do with a title? } 
You told me of a little farm—a quiet home; but ; 
nothing more,” she said, feeling as if all she had 
known and hoped for were drifting from her as 
dreams are lost in chaos. 
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‘I have offered you the dearest and holiest 
title that any man can give to the woman he 
loves: that of my wife. I have nothing better 
to give now,” said the young man, lifting 
Rachael’s hand to his lips, and drawing her 
closer to his side. 

Before anyone could speak, the door of the 
room was opened, the draperies thrown back, 
and an usher called out: 

‘The clergyman is here; the people waiting. 
It is time to form.” 

Mr. Cromly started up, and, approaching Mrs. 
Willerton, said, in a low earnest voice: 

‘Everything depends on you. Be firm. Be 
yourself again.” 

The woman drew herself up proudly. Her 
eyes flashed, scarlet burned hotly in her cheeks. 

“Have no fear, my good friend,”’ she said. 
“T shall introduce our countess witn all the 
honors.” J 

She kept her word. Never had the brilliant 
crowd assembled in those rooms seen the hospi- 
talities of any mansion more grandly bestowed. 
As a queen might give away her duughter, she 
stood in that bridal-group, apparently the proud- 
est and happiest person in the room. But, when 
the gay throng had dispersed, and she had taker 
leave of her last guest, the hot color in her cheek 
died out, the light faded from her eyes; and, 
walking unsteadily, as if the length of that state 
room were interminable, she entered her parlor, 
fell upon the couch, and fainted away. 

Among the most popular and esteemed of the 
ladies of rank, now at the Court of St. James, is 
the Countess of Oakford, once our MoruErcess 
Grr. 
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BY MONTROSE L. CHAUNCEY. 


Red wheels, with a body of black— 
A footman, with top-boots so smart, 
Behind her, back bumping to back. 
A dude was the driver, He sat, 
As stiff as a ramrod, on high. 
Much curl to the brim of his hat, 
Much eye-glass stuck into his eye. 


Sue passed, in a tall tandem cart— 
) 


Her dress was from Worth, so they said; 
A marvel—the talk of the town. 
But oh, such a hat on her head! 
A flower-pot, turned upside-down. 
A cluster of Jacqueminots gay 
Was pinned where most girls have a heart; 
Her waist was so waspish, you'd say 
A jolt would just snap it apart. 
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She nodded, with giggle or laugh, 
To ladies of “ton” that she knew, 
Or shot out a volley of chaff, 
Or kisses from finger-tips threw. 
But strangers she passed with a stare 
That looked them all over, you see, 
¥rom bonnet to boots, with an air 
That said: “ Who the deuce may you be?” 


She chattered and chirped as they drove ; 
But not to her “squire of dames,” 

Oh, no: toa pug dog! By Jove! 
She called it a hundred pet names 

“My darling!” “My ducky!” “My pride!” 

You laugh. | Does it matter a rap? 

The puppy that sat by her side— 
The puppy she hugged in her lap? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY ZMILY 


H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a home-~iress, composed entirely of } satin, is pointed back and front, and finished at 
lace. The body is made of piece-lace, and is{ back by a handsome sash, tied a l'enfant. The 
pointed back and front. The fronts are fulled, 
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the back plain. The sleeves are gathered at the } skirt is cut plain and round, and may be either 


wrists, in the new fashion, and finished by satin 


bows and lace frills. 


The waist-belt, which is of 


| 


of black silk, batiste, or sateen, according to the 


desired cost. 


The edge of the skirt is finished 
(P41) 
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by a satin plissé, and the three flounces of lace $ the worsted laces now so fashionable, will be 
are arranged straight round, in the old-fashioned 3 very effective and elegant; they come both in 
way. They should not be gathered too full, else } the piece-lace and trimming-lace to match. Of 
course, the linings of waist and sleeves are to 
be made of the same material as the underskirt. 
§ Black lace, made over a dark-red surah in this 





‘style, will make a very handsome evening or 
$dinner dress, and very becoming, especially to. 
$a brunette. 

$ No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of lady’s-cloth,. 
$to be worn over a plain skirt of cloth, velvet, 
or velveteen. Of course, either of the latter will 
make the costume more elegant. This pelisse is 
cut with basque and skirt. The back of basque 
and skirt of the garment is all cut in one; only 
{the fronts and sides of the skirt are separate. 
$The basque fits the figure, and is long-waisted, 
forming a short-pointed basque, as seen in the 
$ illustration. The skirt opens in front, is lined 
$ with silk to match, or a contrasting color, and is 
left to fly open over’the underskirt. The fronts of 
the skirt are slightly gathered under the basque, 
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No, 3, 


the handsome pattern of the lace will be lost. 
The upper flounce is gathered into the waist-band 
of the skirt. If the lace used be of a light tex- 
ture and pattern, it will add much to the success 
of the dress to place under the edge of each No. 4. 

flounce a box-plaiting of net, to keep it out, and 

give it substance; this is especially necessary, 2 and the fullness of the back is bunched slightly 
if the underskirt be made of any other material } over the tournure, and then falls in straight 
than silk or satin. This costume, made up of $lines. The collar, front, and cuffs are of fur. 
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The sleeves are slightly fulled into the shoulder. § 
This model will be very suitable for velvet or 








No. 5. 


velveteen. The latter will be very fashionable 
for the coming winter. Four and a half yards 
of cloth will be required. The amount of fur 
must be determined by the size of the garment. 
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No. 3—Is a walking-costume, of gray velveteen, 
trimmed with shaded gray Astrakhan. The skirt } 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—29. 
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is plain, with a deep kilted flounce. To make 
the costume light in weight, the foundation-skirt 
must be of silk or alpaca, and the velveteen 
kilting mounted upon it, with a facing above 
the kilting of the velveteen, The front of the 
tablier is framed with fur, and the back is 
arranged in one large and irregularly-draped 
puff. The jacket is perfeetly round and tight- 
fitting. The front has a farplastron, forming 
a collar at the back anda point in front. The 
fur trimming is continued around the jacket, and 
also forms the cuffs. Fifteen to sixteen yards of 
velyeteen, and two yards of shaded Astrakhan- 
cloth, for trimming, will be the amount of ma- 
terial required. 

No. 4—Is an imfant’s cape and hood. It is 
made of cashmeré or opera-fiannel, lined with 
silk, and edged with lace ora crocheted border 
of split-zephyr or knitting-silk. It is made of 
a square of the material, with one corner rounded 
off for the hood. A easing around the face and 





No, 7. 


at the back fits it to suit the baby’s head. 
A bow of narrow satin ribbon ornaments the top 
and back of the hood: same ribbon for strings. 
Our model has a simple pattern embroidered 
above the border; but this is optional. 
is perhaps more elegant. 

No. 5—Is a house-costume, composed of plaid 
woolens and plain camel’s-hair goods. The plaid 
skirt is kilted’on toa yoke from the waist. The 
tablier-front forms a fall drapery, plaited high 
on each side: The drapery of the back is shown 
plainly in the iMustration, it needs no descrip- 
tion: The basque is pointed in front, with a full 
postillion-back. ‘Tight coat-sleeves, with cuffs of 
the plaid. The standing collar is also of the 
plaid; and a vest of the plaid may be added, 
if desired. Ten yards of plaid and six yards 
of plain will be required. 

No. 6—Is a robe, of rose-colored cashmere, 
with a pelerine, for a child of two to three years. 
The long corsage is all in one piece, and is 


Plain 
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gathered at the neck and waist to fit. The skirt } a standing frill of lace, and tied with a bow 
is gathered on to the corsage, as seen. The} of satin ribbon. The sleeves of the robe are 
finished in the same way. 

No. 7—Is a child’g blouse, made of checked 
gingham or flannel. The yoke is plain, and the 
blouse box-plaited. .The sash, pockets, and cuffs 
are all of the same material. 

No. 8—Is a walking-costume, suitable for either 
a little girl or boy of four years. The long blouse- 
waist is formed of one large Box-plait, back and 
front, and the skirt is box-plaited upon it. The 
waist is made long enough to fall over the skirt 
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at the waist-line, as seen. The edge of the skirt 
is trimmed with a band of velvet. The shoulder- 
cape is adjustable, is also of velvet, as are the 
cuffs. A tiny fur tippet, of Astrakban, is worn 
over the cape; or the cape may only be finished 
with & turn-over collar, and tied. with ribbon- 








strings, 
see No. 9.—Boot, for baby, made of cashmere, and 
Ho. 8. interlined with flanneh«»Zop and sole bound 


pelerine is lined with silk, and gathered in; with silk braid, and them pub together. Tiny 
several rows, ‘to fit the neck, finished with | bows of ribbon orsiiment the top. 
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This little pocket will be found very useful for ; ¥$ 
clothes-brushes, etc. It is made of satin. The } ff 
back is quilted in small diamonds, and mounted ; 
upon card-board.. The pockets are ornamented by } 
a simple pattern in outline. A, crocheted edge, 
backed by a narrow fringe, finishes the ,edge. } 
























GIRL’S DOLMAN: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 


The purpose of this department is to furnish, 


{ gets, during the year, the twelve most stylish 


every month, as our old subscribers know, the } affairs that appear; and so is kept abreast of the 
most recent and stylish novelty of its kind—a ; progress of fashion, having always the very latest 





waist, ‘wrap, polonaise, child’s-dress, @t¢.—and 


also a full-sizé»paper pattern, from which any lady }are inserted in 


; novelty at. her command... To tell what is really 
} the. most fashionable costume, at Paris and other 
centres.of fashion, is the mission, so to speak, of 
‘‘ Peterson,’’ and is one that is not fulfilled by any 
other magazine: the rest.giving only second-rate 
costumes, got up in New York and Philadelphia. 

For this month, we give a ‘Girl's Dolman,” 
altogether the most stylish thing of its kind out 
this season. If you make a dress like this for 
your daughter, there will be no one as fashionable 
é 
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in the place. Folded in with the number, we 
give a SurrLement, with full-size diagrams, from 
which to cut it out. The different parts of the 
¢ costume are—as will be seen—four in number: 


; 1.—Hatr or Frowr. 
‘ 2.—Hatr or Back. 
3.—SLEeEvE. 


4.—Unper Pant or SiLEsve. 

This stylish dolman should be made of dark- 
red cloth, trimmed with Astrakhan-fur. Notice 
that the skirt-part of the back is plaited. The 
letters and notches show how the pieces are put 
together. The step described in the sleeve is 
draped to the centre of the back, where it term- 
inates with a sash. The sleeve is large enough to 
allow of a short fullness on the shoulder. The 
sleeve is fulled at the cuff. 

In making this garment, it would be advisable 
toveut out first, in muslin, the entire garment 
catefully, and baste and fitimthe sleeve. There 
is a gore taken im the front, under the arm; and 
the fullness is laid in 9 Jatge plait, where the front 
and back of the skirt join. The sleeve of a dol- 
man is always 4 fault to adjust; therefore, it 
will be better to fita pattern-lining before cutting 





into the material. 


Cut the skirt of the back-picee a quarter of an 
inch longer than it is. given; our paper would 
not admit of the entirejength. “Also allow for 
| shoulder-seams. . 

We also give, on the Surrremenr, three new 
and beautiful designs in embroidery, ete., which 
are described on: “another pege. These ees 
a way, it will be seen, 





can cut out the article for herself, without the nid } not to ‘interfere with the lines of anyr@f the an 


of a mantua-maker. 


In this way, the subsériber | pieces for the dolman. 
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NEW FANCY-WORK FOR LADIES. 


BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


In the days of our grandmothers, 
the utilization of much that is now 
thrown away was an object of 
careful attention. We mean, more 
especially, the numerous scraps 
that generally find their way into 
the ‘‘ rag-bag’’—the ultimate end 
of the contents of which is rarely 
known. In bygone days, “ patch- 
work”’ in every form was a great 
industry for ladies, and some of it 
was very beautiful indeed ; . but the 
particular work we are about to 
describe is now but rarely seen, 
though once very popular. It was 
brought very prominently under 
my notice, the other day, when 
calling on a lady who is the most 
energetic of our parish district 
visitors. 

1 was about to seat myself in 
one of the charmingly comfortable 
chairs in her pretty drawing-room, 
when I was struck with the rich- 
ness of the antimacassar thrown 
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over the back of it. On expressing my admira- { one like it when visiting one of the cottages in 
tion, my hostess told me that she first saw; the village. The occupant, an old inhabitant, 

















described with evident pleasure 
the simplicity of the work, and 
pressed the object of my admira- 
tion on my hostess’s kind accept- 
ance. The material employed was 
simply the odd scraps of calico 
that had accumulated from time 
to time, and in our illustration | 
have endeavored to show how 
they were used. In the initial 
illustration, Figure No. 1 will be 
seen to be & simple flat disc of 
calico. The best way to secure 
a good and acéurate circle is to 
cut out one in. card-board first, 
and then cut the talico from it. 
Figure 2 ig.the same circle of cal- 
ico, showing how it is run round, — 
and Figure 3 shows it completed 
and pulled into shape. In Figure 
4, the discs are showstias they are 
to be sewed together, and they 
can be so multiplied as to make a 
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large ottoman-cover, or even @& 
counterpane, down to an antima- 
cassar. The reader will observe 
that small diamond-shaped spaces 
are found between the sewed discs, 
and the effect of the whole work is 
much heightened when a little lace- 
work is introduced in these spaces, 
and then the whole tacked on some 
rich dark material, presenting a 
handsome appearance (Figure 5), 
though so simple and inexpensive, 
and it well repays the trouble and 
care bestowed on it, as it wears 
well, and looks as good as new 
when washed and pulled out. For 
rich effect, I have seem nothing of 
the kind to equal it; the appear- 
ance at a little distance giving the . 
idea of raised white roses on lace, 
and I think it is certain to attract 
the attention of any lover of this 
kind of work. 
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After washing, it must on no account he ironed, as that would spoil the raised appearance. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR DESIGNS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give two 
illustrations: suitable, the one for Christmas, the 
other for New-Year. The forme? represents a 
design for a passion-flower, the latter a design 
for fuchsias and yiolets. They may be either 
painted or embroidered, and used for a writing- 
case, or scrap-book, cover, ete., etc. In fact, there 





is hardly any purpose to which they cannot be 
applied. Use the natural colors, where you paint 
orembroider. The lettering can be done in gold 
or silver. 

On the same pages, we give also two patterns 
for embroidering on flannel, cashmere, etc., etc., 


} for various purposes. 





DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Surpremenr that is folded in { 
with this number, three new and beautiful { 
designs for the work-table, viz: 

1.—Design for Hand-Screen, embroidered in | 
Dacca silks, or for outline-work, or for painting } 
on terra-cotta plaque. The colors to be used,are } 
. dark-blue for the boy’s trousers; leggings of} 
leather, crossed with darker-brown bands; coat} 
made from lamb-skin, brown, mixed with drab ; : 
pipe of brown wood-color; hat, dark-green, § 


crossed with scarlet band, a peacock’s feather in 
it; .water-bottle, red-brown; goats, brown and 
drab; kid, of écru-color; the earth, of heather 
mixture ; trees, brown-green; the sky, flecked 
with blue lines. 

2.—Violets, in Embroidery. To be worked in 
outline-stitch or Kensington-stitch, etc. 

8.—Embroidery on Flannel, etc. To be worked 
in outline-stitch or Kensington-stitch, etc., and 
can be used for a great variety of purposes. 








WOOLEN DRESS FOR A CHILD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Three skeins of white’ crystal wool, two skeins ; points, and turn back; continue in this manner 
of pink crystal wool. ‘The dress is made in' three } to the twenty-first row. This is to form the 
parts. Commence, for the front, with white, and : opening down the back. Work the other side 
make a chain of sixty-three stitches; make three } the same; sleeve as before. 
treble or long crochet stitches into the first Frounce.—With pink wool, make one hundred 
three chain, three treble into the next chain, three } and eighty-six chain ; into that, make twenty-three 
treble into the next three chain,* miss one, three { points, work nine rows, join it then on the chain 
treble into next three chain, three treble into} or straight edge, work a heading with white wool. 
next chain, three treble into next three chain; First row: Treble crochet. Second row: Double 
continue from * till you get eight points. In the} crochet, taking every second and third stitch 
second and following rows, when you get to the} together, to draw it in. 
middle of the points, crochet the two top stitches } } Join the sides of the dress, leaving the armholes 
together to form the points, and work always m on each side; sew on the flounce, and, to hide 
the back of the stitch to form a rib; make twenty- ; the stitches, join on pink wool, and crochet five 
one rows. Then, for the sleeve, work as far as} chain, one treble into first chain, and then catch 
the second point in each side for four rows; thén { the wool in the skirt, to form a kind of gimp. 
four remaining points form the square neck. Round the neck, sleeves, and bottom of flounce, 
The back is made exactly the same as the front to } work three or four rows of crochet edging. 
the eauaay row. Fifteenth row: Make four’ A very pretty and useful affair. 

















WORK-BAG. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This work-bag is intended for knitting as is 
carried on the arm. It is made of blue. silk; 
satin, or cashmere. The bag is gathered in 
several rows around the point, to. form-the proper 
shape: then the tassel is put on. The batid is 
of guipure-work: the upper part, of course, 
crochet-work, in which style the whole may be 
carried out, if preferred. But, now that; 
guipure-work is so moderate in price, many people + 
prefer to buy it. Any amount of Variety may be 
made for the band: Java canvas, embroidered in } 
colored filoselle, gray linen, with a pretty out- § 
line design, edged with guipure lace, ete. The | 
top of the bag draws with strings of silk braid 
or ribbon, finished with tassels. 














LAMBREQUIN IN ROMAN-WORK, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number, printed in mys color corresponding with the furniture; fine 
appropriate colors, we give one of those superb< Irish holland; écru filoselle. 
patterns in embroidery for which ‘ Peterson” + This elegant lambrequin is worked in button- 
has become famous. So costly are these embel }-hole and point-russe stitches, upon fine holland ; 
lishments—costlier than many of the so-called } écru filoselle is split for this purpose, and three 
‘«chromos "’—that no other periodical can stand ; threads only are taken to each needleful: The 
the expense of them: only our immense edition, \ edge is finished by a deep fringe, matching the 
and our being contented with a small profit, : filoselle in color, “The holland is cut away after 
enable us to do it. At a retail store, as every- the work is completed, and the lambrequin is 
one knows, a pattern like this would cost ftorh } mounted on satin, and lined with silk to match ; 
fifty cents to a dollar. These embellishments-in{ or. it can be tacked over & velvet lambrequin, and 
“Peterson” are as useful as they are beautifql } removed for cleaning as required. 

This beautiful affair is a design, in Rommm-} ~We offer this beautiful pattern to our sub- 
work, for a lambrequin for a mantel-piece, what- }'scribers. for’ 1885, with our very best wishes for' 
not, etc., etc., etc. The materials are: satin, of } their health, happiness, and prosperity. 











BABY’S BOOT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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This little boot is made of fleesy lined piqué, { piqué. “The sides and sole are bound with a soft 
braided or chained stitches on botli'sides, after the | braid on the edge, and then put together with 
pattern, and trimmed with marrow torchon lace. } oyerhand-stitch before trimming. It would make 
Strap and rosette made of lace, quilled.. Sole of } a very pretty Christmas gift. 
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DESIGN ON JAVA CANVAS, FOR OHAIR-SEATS, Ero. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Chairs, ottomans, etc., in. cane, are 
much covered with cushions. Our design 
is on Java canvas, embellished with a 
simple pattern worked in silks and wools; 
and yery bright and pretty they look. 
In this design, the close diamonds are 
done in red wool, and the lines in bright- 
blue silk., As point-russe stitches are 
used, the work is quickly done. 

















DESIGN IN OUTLINE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 








Design in outline, for marking a gentleman’s ; chiefs. If for a handkerchief, this is the best 
lap-cover. Sometimes, used for pocket-handker- } size. For a lap-cover, it must be enlarged, 





GOLD-THREAD EDGINGS. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Simple edgings and insertions can be made { collars, cuffs, etc. Those given in our illustra- 
useful for many’ purposes of embellishing and } tion, simple as they appear, aré frequently used 


heightening of embroideries on plush, velvet, } in needlework of classical and Oriental design, so 
silk, cloth, and linen. Also for dress-trimmings, } very popular just now. 





NAME FOR MARKING, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; 
“Prrerson” For 1886. THE MAGAZINE ror THE Timkef\ 
—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1886, on th¢ last ; 
page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is } 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. | 
That the public at large admits the justice of this ‘claim | 
is proved by the fact that “Peterson” has now, and fas } 
had for years, the largest circulation of any lady s-book, in ' 
the United States, or even in the worid. 
The reasons for this are obvious: “‘ Peterson” gives more { 
for the money, and of a better quality, than any other;,is ‘ 


“Won't Be Taken In Acatn.”—A lady sends us two 
dollars, for 1886, and writes: “I had taken ‘Peterson’ for 
a dozen years, but was persuaded, last year, by the flaming 
promises of another lady’s-book, to try it instead, I ‘ound 
that hardjy-any of the promises were kept, either as to the 
authors, Who were to contribute, or the character of the 
engravings, premipms, etc., etc. So I come back to my old 
favorite, the cheapest as well as best. I won't be taken in 


hagein.” 


Tre Hark 1s Now Orrener Daressep in two coils than in 





really, therefore, the most economital; and is, just tlie { one, divided down the centre, rolled away from the face and 
magazine for the times. Its steel-engravings are the { towards the middle of the back of the head, and then drawn 
finest; and a steel-engraving is the finest and costliest { to the top, and curled round. In the evening, the wing of 
of all engravings. Its stories are the best published; no $ @ bird is worn, fastened into the hair at the side of the head, 
lady’s-book has such contributors: and all the stéries are ; just above the ear. A jet or diamond star apparently 
original. In its fashion-department, it is pre-eminent: ite } fastens it, Black, white, gray, or red wings are all used, 





styles are the newest and most elegant; aud its superb 
colored plates are all printed from steel, ‘the only ones in 
the United States! It combines aft, ‘literatufe, and fash- | 
ion in a way no other does. Where but one magazine | 
is taken, “Peterson” should be that magazine. Every 
family that pretends to culture and refinement should 
take at least one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, ; 
the premium is the unrivaled, Ulystréted, album, “The 5 
Forget-Me-Not,” or the large engraving, “The Angel of ; 
Paradise,” whichever is preferred, For another kind, the i 
premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1886.’ For still 
another kind, there are two premiums: “The Forget-Me- 
Not,” or “The Angel of Paradise,” and a copy of “ Peter- 
son,” For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both 
the album and engraving are given-—three premivme in all; 
No other magazine offers.suct inducements. Qnly jour 
immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up ctubs, Every lady will subsctibe } 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness be fairly put ) a 
before her, It is really the only one that always keeps 
its promises: what we say we will do, we do. Be first in } 
the field; A specimen will be sent, gratis, if written’ for. ' 
Do not lose a moment,. 





continued since July under the. title of “The Willertons,” is > 
concluded in this number. Our readers who were so deeply | 
interested in the fortunes of the orphaned children, and who | 
thought, at one time, that they had perished in the tenement- 
building, will see now that the “ poetical justice,” which } 
Emerson used to say was the true justice, awaited them, 
and that their story ends happily, as,it should, and with 
“ wedding-bells.” The break in the story, we find, attracted 
all the more attention to it. 

“Curistmas Is Cominc! Hurran!”—This Animitable | 
steel-engraving is after a picture by John Morgan, one of | 
the most popular of cotemporary English artists, He is the | 
same artist who painted “A Feather In Her Cap,” in our } 
November number, a plate which so many subscribers , 
write to us was one of the finest of the,year. ; 

Bricutens A Homzt.—An old subscriber, renewing for 
1886, writes: “I think no periédical brightens a home like { 
‘Peterson,’ and I will raise a club for it.” 
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Mus. Stepwens’s Novetet, “Tne Morner.ess Gini,” | 
; 


} twentieth of November, 
; so as to get the earliest. 


according to the trimming of the gown, 

Do Your Pianis Need Werrino?—An experienced 
gardener says that a sure sign to find out if plants in pots 
require wetting is to rap on the side of the pot, near the 
middle, with the finger-knuckle ; if it give ferth a hollow 
ring, the plant needs water; but, if there be a dull sound, 
there is still moisture enough to sustain the plant. 

o> 

Braceusts are often to be seen now, placed on one side 
of the head, fastened into the turned-up hair. They are 
put in like a half-bandeau, and the hair on the other 
side ef the head is dressed higher, and rather differently. 
Strings of pearls are used in the same way, and the 
addition of an aigrette is an improvement. 

Ovn Tittx-PaGe For 1885, in this mumber, represents 
two ladies reading “Peterson.” Could they be better em- 
ployed? Could you be? “I get more happiness,” writes 

ly, “from perusing your magazine, than from anything 


) else, though costing ten times as much.” 


Tue JANuany Numpsn will be ready shortly after the 
Hurry up your clubs, therefore, 
If your club is not ready, send 
for @ specimen, so as to get up the club at once. 

Lirtte Grris are WEARING Skirts of striped material, 
attached to woolen jerseys, with cuffs and collar of the 
stripe. On one side.of the skirt is a bow of velvet, with 
a little bag-pucket beneath, 

«; For ‘Tra -Pagpres, white, cream, or pale-colored thin 
jerseys are worn With nhn’s-veiling skirts, and wide soft 


| surah sashes tied in a large bow at the left side. 


CueEeRfUpNess, AMIABILITY, AND A Sincere Desire to 
be obliging are qualities that go further, even than beauty, 
to win esteem and affection. 

Errurer or Ovk O1d Premiums, “The Golden Gift” or 
“The Pearl of Price,” will be sent, instead of “ The Forget- 
Me-Not,” if preferred. 

Never Dregg1%.100 PRonouncen a way: to be conspicu- 
)Ous is always underbred. 
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“Tus Forest-Mez-Nor,” anp Orues Permiums.—On the 
second page of the cover, this month, we describe our new 
and very beautiful premium to persone getting up clubs for 
“ Peterson’ for 1886, viz: “ The Forget-Me-Not,” an album 
of friendship, crowded with blank pages of the finest hot- 
pressed. letter-paper, in fancy colors, for writing verses, 
autographs, ete., etc. This exquisite gift-book, the most 
elegant and costly we have ever published, will be, in addition, 
illustrated with steel-engravings, etc., etc., and bound in 
patent vellum or morocco, gilt. It will be an ornament for 
any centre-table. Every lady should havea copy. Toearna 
copy, it is only necessary te get up a club for “ Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums will be a large steel-engraving, 
executed in the highest style of art, size twenty-one by 
twenty-seven inches, called “The Angel of Paradise.” It } 


is  companion-picture to “Not Lost, But Gone Before,” 


which we published several years ago, and which was so 
much sought after. Everyone who has the latter should 
have the former. 
club for “ Peterson.” See second page of cover. Or both it ° 
and “'The Forget-Me-Not” can be had by getting up one of } 
our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the ' 
magazine for 1886. Many persons will prefer this to any . 
other premium. Bat it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by getting up one of the larger 
clabs. See, again, second page of cover. 

In short, for 1886, ‘‘ Peterson” will not only be more de- 
sirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs will 
be more beautiful and costly. Now is the time to get wp clubs. 

Frower-Por Covens, composed of a square handkerchief, 
gathered round the top, with the cornets turned over to 
form four points, are very pretty, and are now to be seen 
about a room and on a dinner-table in various colors and 
sizes. They are gathered on to acirctlar card-board foun- 
dation, on which the Gowes-pot stands. In plush and satin, 
witha fe ed in one corner, they are most 
attractive. Fancy silk handkerchiefs are frequently turned 
over common straw wall-baskets, with three points show- 
ing, the centre being the longest. 


a4 





Tax Curap Pampunet Novess sell for twenty cents each. 
Yet no one, as a rule, contains quite as many pages as a 
number of “ Peterson,” which retails for eighteen cents, or 
two cents less, and has its steel-engrayings, colored fashions, } 
colored: patterns, and any number of illustrations extra. } 


“Why,” says a subscriber, writing .on this very subject, , 


“your magazine is twice as cheap.” Yes, nowhere can you 
get so much for so little money, as by subscribing for ¢ 
“ Peterson.” 


Vetver Rinpon Reins, for Christmas-gifts to children, 


To secure it; you have only to get tip a } 


—— 


Save Money py Supscriping ror “Psrerson.”—In no 
other, way.can you get so much. at .so little cost. Only 
# magagine with an enormous circulation ean afford to 
give what “Peterson” gives. Others, promise, but can’t, 
or won't, perform, 

Our Curistmas-Girt to. cur subscribers, this year, is a 

{ superb colored ,pattern for a lambrequin,.etc.,,etc. This 
; embellishment cost us as much as a “chremo,” such as 
; others give for premiums, But we give it as part of our 
usual illustrations. 

Tue Sort, Cuuppan; Suawis, both long and short, are 
now fashionable for cloaks for infants, and trimmed with 
} broad bands of plush or velvet. The gray ones are not 
only trimmed with their own coloy, but with deep-blue, 
} claret, or ruby, The little hood is made to match, 

Neves Were Two Socn, Beautirv. PLates, published 
: by any magazine, as those in this number of “ Peterson.” 
: That, is our opinion, at least. . Isn’t it yours? 

Arr You a Supscrrper For 1885?—Then try and get 
} us another subscribe: sor 7886. A little help on the part 
; of our friends would dous,. 2uc already large list. 

Senp For 4 Specimen to get up aciub with. We chal- 
lenge comparison. We do not wish to deceive anyene. 
We wish everybody to judge for herself. 











: NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Andromeda, By George Fleming. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—As the‘author of ‘‘ Kismet” and “ Mi- 
rage,” this lady is already known to readers of fiction. 
Her specialty, heretofore, has been # rare sympathy with 
nature, and a marvelous power of description in connection 
$ with it, so that, in “ Kismet,” the Nije lies before us, and, 
3 in “Mirage,” Damascus and the desert. In this novel, 
however, she tries an even higher flight—essaying to add 
$ to these earlier merits the interest of an involved and 
passionate plot. The story is a lovye-story, pure and simple, 
and is very appropriately named. 
Two Kisees. By Hawley Smart,,..1.vol.,12mo. Philadelphia : 
; T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A,very sparkling story, forming 
the first number, of .a new series just started by this 
: enterprising firm, and to be sold at the astonishingly low 
) price of twenty-five cents each. The volume is handsomely 
} printed, in Jarge type: quite in contrast with ordinary 
; publications at the same price. 
; Mam'zelle Eugénie,, By Henry. Greville, 1, vol., 12me. 
> Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is another 


are novel‘and pretty. They are sewed on to broad, plastic, { issue of that popular series, “The Twenty-Five Cent 
and joined on to a jittle breastplate of velvet or velveteen, ; Novels,” which promises to take the lead of all, other 
with the name of the little recipient. worked across. Four ; similar enterprises, Henry Greville is one of the most 
or five small gilt bells are placed in a row, each one set ina $ popular of novelists, and this is one of his very best novels. 





ring of raised buttonholing, worked over a cord frame. 

“Dear OLn Frrend.”A lady, who thotght the’ “times 
too hard” to subscribe for this year, sends us her money for 
next year, “the times’being better,” as she snys, and adds: 
“T took it for 1884, aid “IT must have it ‘again, the dear 
old friend.” 

Every Lavy Or Rerinement should take “ Peterson.” 
It is “no mere catch-penny affair, as most of the so-called 


lady’s-books are.” So writes one of our oldest subscribers. } 


Lavenper Baas, prettily made of lace and muslin, are 
now fashionable, to lay on tables about the room. | This is 
becanse they give such a delicious, yet delicate, perfume. 


Leiters From a Mother To. a Mother, on, the, Formation, 
Growth, and Care of the Teeth. 1 vol. 6mo, Philadelphia: 
Welch Dental CoA, very excellent little treatise, by the 
wife of a dentist, but embracing a good deal mope than the 
title implies, and showing a very thorough knowledge of 
infants and infancy. 

A Model Wife. By G. I. Cervius, 1 vol., 12me.; Phila- 
delphia; J, B. Lippincott Company.—The author of this new 
American novel is already favorably kuown to the public 
; by his “ White Feathers.” The present story is not inferior, 
in any sense, to its predecessor, 

The Dark House. By G. Manville , Fenn. Leakey Mihm. 
Ohicago: A. W. Marquis &:Co,—A very, exciting story, fully 
equal to the anthor's earlier efforts; “ The Parson 0’ Dum- 
ford,” “ Poverty Corner,"’ etc., etc. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 2 by the most competent 

Show Tue War Evitons Say.—When our friends are { of the country. 
soliciting new subscribers for'“ Peterson,” it would be as In this contest, two facts have been pretty conclusively 
‘well to'show them what ‘editors say. We have hundfeds of } settled in the minds of the public—the first, that the Royal 
notices, similar to the few we give here, but’ out limited ; Company has found the means, and uses them, to make 


and 1 authorities 





space precludes our quoting too many. The Watertown ; 
({ Mass.) Enterprise says, ‘for éexamplé: “ Altogether thie best ° 
of the lady’s-books; everything about it tends to make it ; 
the most complete magazine of its kind published.” The » 
Phillipsburg (N. J.) Democrat says: “The number just out ; 


& chemically pure article of food, and the other that the 
average baking-powder, no matter how strongly endorsed 
by “ jal” chemists, is an exceedingly doubtful 
preparution. | 

Pure baking-powders are one of the chief aids to the 





is a marvel of beauty.” The Mount Holly (N. J.) Mirror } cook in preparing perfect and wholesome food. The recent 
says: “The literary contents have the same originality ; controversy in the press has left it no longer a question 
and merit that fong ago placed ‘ Peterson’ at the head of » with those who desire purity and wholesomeness of food 


the lady's ines.” The H k (N. ¥.) Herald says: ? 


“The best'thing to do is to send for & specimen of ‘ Peter- 
gon,’ and compare it with others, when you witl be certain ; 
to subscribe.” ‘The Winston (N. C.) Leader‘says: “It is a 

marvel to us how so beautiful'a monthly can be published 

for so lowa price.” The Kock Island (II) Union says: } 
“The stories are always exceptionally good.” The Leroys- ; 
ville (Pa.) Advertiser says: “Reading-matter always of ; 
the very highest tone.” The Yremont (Ohio) Journal } 





what baking-powder they shall use. 
Hovsenoity Canes.—The poet says, in well-known lines: 


“Man's work is from sun to sun, 
Woman's work is never done,” 


While the truth of this must be admitted, yet the cares 
of the housekeeper are materially lessened if proper ma- 
terials and methods be employed in the performance of her 
duties. No article has received more encemium from 





says: “How can so good a magazine be published ‘for so { 
Tow a price?” |The New Brighton (N.°Y.) Star ays: 
“The colored pattern is alone worth the price of the } 
number.” The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: “The only 
lady’s-magazine that has not detériorated in ‘its “steel- ; 
engravings.” Thé Conheton (Ohio) Times! says: “ Ahead } 
of all others: how the publisher can ‘afford to Keep fmiprov- 

ing it, as he does, is a standing wonder.” The Logan Free- 

man says: “The fashions are alwaysthe latest and most > 
stylish.” The Portsmouth (N. H.) Gazette says: “ The 
cheapest and best for ladies : everybody should take this maga- } 
zine.” This, in short, is what we claim for “ Peterson.” We ° 
assert that it gives’ more fer the'money, and of a better > 
quality, than any other; and fdvite a comparison: More- ; 
over, what we prothise, ‘we perform. “If you wish to be ; 
sure of getting your magazine,” says the Bellevue (Ohio) ; 
Gazette, “subscribe for ‘ Péterson.”” 2 


h L than Electro-Bilicon, for cleaning and polish- 
ing the household silverware and other metallic surfaces, 
and certainly tt has exceptional merits, not only as to the 


; degree of brilliancy-produced by it, which is unsurpassed, or 


the amount of labor required, which is very slight; but the 
special merit, and one that will be appreciated by every 
careful housekeeper, is that its action does not produce 
abrasion, or in any way impair the value or appearance of 
the most delicate surface of precious metals—a strung con- 


) trast with the results produced by whiting and other 


articles ‘offered for sale for this purpose, We advise our 
lady readers who have silverware in their charge, and are 
not conversant with the merits of Electro-Silicon, to send 
to the proprietors, The Electro Silicon Co., 72 John Street, 
New York, who will send a trial-sample free to any address, 
or a full-sized box, post-paid, on receipt of fifteen cents in 
stamps, or to apply to their dealer for the same. 


abu 
A Dovsty Goon Work.—All people who eat dre indebted > Do You Dreap Wrinktes?—The death-blow to youthful 
to the Royal Baking-Powder Company not more for having ; jooks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 
perfected and prepared a leavening agent that is pure and > those ‘sithe dredihd wrinkles, To defy them, to remove 
wholesome beyond a question than for its exposures, 80 ; tlidni, and also to prevent their coming, use Pulm Kosmeo. 
boldly made, of the numerous’ impure, adulterated, and ) Jt keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples. 
injurious articles that are sold under the name of baking. § Palm Kosmeo used in ‘combination ‘with Palm Poudre, 
powders, bread-preparations, ete., étc., in this commiunity. { nothing can be finer as a complexien-cosmetic. My own 
In making these exposures, the company has, of course, ; personal use is proof, and I'am justified in saying to my 
made itself the target for all sorts of counter-attack; but } th ds of cust s: Try it, and be convinced of its 
the animus Of these attacks has’ been perfectly understood } merits. Also Extract of Turkish Rose-Leaves, a very fine 
by the general public, and by their very virulence have indelible tint for the cheeks and lips. 
served to more prominently call att to the good work Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo 
of the “ Royal” Company. ; Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail. 
Food-frauds of the usnal class—such as wooden nutmegs, } Turkish Rose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot 
chicory coffee, and ‘watered milk—although they are } be sent By mail. Thesé goods are only sold by me. Send 
swindles in a commercial sense, are often tolerated becatse : for catalogue of Mair Goods. Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East 
they do not particularly affect the health of the consumer. $ Fourteenth Street, New York. 
But, when an articie like baking-powder, that is relied 5 
bgt cis wel toon on had, 2 Never Buy a Buaoy until you have seen or ridden in 


food {a Dexter Queen, Our attention has been called to the 
appa rcpt =: Aged wyPreropee ea Dexter Queen Buggy, which is claimed to be the easiest- 








to be the duty of the press as well as of the criminal ; 
authorities to take cognizance of it. : 


riding vehicle known, . Invalids, or those who spend much 
3 time in a buggy, should, by all means, use the Dexter. 





oe athe pte) -entig Men iter tented Send to Dexter Spring Co., Hulton, Pa., for circulars and 
pahy some time ago, when its guns were particularly } i aeiiatattaaiaain in wo celien Reititt Mentone 
tidfebed gaint the slam balcitig-powders, it was noticed that | “2° DAMe*° “6 OF. APM, HAP, Aes : 
thé itidet trustworthy scientific authorities were emphati- : ren 
cally upon its side. So, in the recent contest with the lime Conp-pe-ta-Reine is a choice novelty in corded dress- 
and other impure baking-poWders, the result has proved that } goods, and has become quite the rage for stylish dresses. 
every statement made by the Royal’ Baking-Powder Com- { While it might be called corduroy, it differs from it very 
pany, both as to the purity of its own'and the adulteration } much, being softer; stronger, richer, and drapes far more 
of other baking-powders of the market, was fully authorized ' gracefully. Cord-de-la-Reine is made by the manufacturers 
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of the famous Nonpareil Velveteens, and they are to be 
congratulated upon their success, 

An Exrra Cory or Tu1s Magazine will be sent, as a 
premium, for two subscribers at $2,00 each, or $4.00 in all. 
Oran extra copy will be sent for three subscribers, at $1.75 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer- } 
ous inquirers, who say they prefer an extra copy. ? 

“A Warnine To ALL.”—A lady sends to subscribe for 
next year, who was induced, this year, to take another mag- ; 


azine, She writes: “I took another, this year, and got } 
badly cheated.” We are receiving scores of such letters ; 


weekly, | 


Horsrorp’s Acip Puospuate.—Overworked nervous sys- 
tems. Dr, Edward L, Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I con- } 
sider it valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 
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aay Everything relating to ‘this department should be } 
addressed “ Puzzle Lge Perenson’s MaGazine, Lock } 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Aa Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Roasted Rabbit.—Cut off the head, open and wash it clean, 
and fill it with a dressing made of breadcrumb, some onions 
finely chopped, pepper, salt, a little powdered mace, and as } 
much butter as will cause the crumb to adhere together; 
sew the rabbit up after the dressing is in, put it on a spit 
before the fire, and baste it with butter, whilst it is roast- 
ing. Or it may be put in a pan with a littie water, and 
baked. Make a gravy of a gill of water, an ounce of but- 
ter;an onion finely chopped, pepper, salt, aud mace to the 
taste. Wine may be added, if preferred. 

Minced Venl-Qnt; but. do :not chop, ‘cold veal in small 
pieces; rubsome butter and flour together to a cream, accond- 
ing to the quantity of your veal, and. stir it into.a sufficient 
quantity of boiling milk, also the grated rind of a lemon; 
let these boil together until the consistency of cream; 
sprinkle a little flour, salt, and white pepper over the cut 
veal, and add it to the cream; stand it where it, will keep, } 
up to the boiling point, but not boil; when thoroughly } 
heated through, squeeze the juice of a lemon over it, and 
serve quickly on bits of dry toast. 

Hashed Pork.—The remains of cold roast pork, two onions, } 
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ounces of butter, a couple of carrots, a bundle of sweet herbs 
(parsley, thyme, and celery), whole pepper and salt to taste ; 
let them, boil slowly, till done—about one hour, Serve with 
the sauce over them, and a circle of Brussels sprouts, plainly 
boiled in salted water, round them, 

Beefsteak with Oysters.—Take thirty oysters; stew them in 
their own liquor; season with two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
rolled in one tablespoonful of flour; pepper and salt, First 
boil the liquor, aud skim it, and then drop in the oysters. 
When the gills haye turned, stir in the butter. Have ready 
a nicely-broiled steak; pour over it the oysters, and serve, 

DESSERTS. 

Mincemeat.—One and a half pounds of beef-suet, one and 
a half pounds of apples, one and a half pounds of raisins, 
one and a half pounds of currants, one and a half pounds of 
moist sugar, a quarter-pound of candied peel; half a tum- 
blerful each of sherry and pale brandy ; the juice and grated 
rind of two lemons; one pinch of salt, and powdered mace, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon to taste. 

Another Mincemeat.—Boil five pounds of lean and juicy 
beef until tender, and, while boiling, keep closely covered, 
When cool, chop very fine. Chop well three pounds of nice 
beef-suet, stone three pounds of raisins, and chop, three 
pounds well-washed and dried currants, two pounds of cit- 
ron, cut into thin slices. Grate the rind of six fresh lemons, 


} two tablespoonfuls of cinnamon, four good-sized nutmegs, 


grated, one teaspoonful of ground white ginger, one tea- 
spoonful of salt; chop finely fourteen good-sized pippins, 
Mix these well together. If necessary, use more apples. 
Put in a stone pot; cover it with good French brandy and 
wine, This must be kept in a cool dry place, 

Plum-Pudding—One pound of raisins, one pound of cur- 
rants, one pound of beef-suet, four ounces of chopped apples, 
eight ounces of mixed candied peel, one and a half pounds 
of breadcrumb, three-quarters of a pound of moist sugar, 
eight eggs, half a pint of milk, a glass and a half of brandy, 
half an ounce of powdered cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg 
grated, mixed together; some grated lemon-peel. Boil six 
hours. : 

Toffee-—One pound of moist white sugar, one teaspoonful 
white vinegar, half a teaspoonful cream-tartar, wineglass- 
ful of cold Water; boil until little pieces dipped in water 
become crisp, and pour into well - buttered tin. Almonds 
improve it. 

BREAD, CAKES, ETO. 

Making Bread—Much lighter bread can be made with 
what is called renewed yeast than with fresh-made yeast. 
If you buy one or two cents’ worth of good baker’s yeast, 
use half for your first batch of bread, and put away the 
other half in a tightly-corked bottle. Renew it an hour 
or two before making your bread, by putting one table- 
spoonful of coarse sugar and three or four of flour to it, 
with as much water as will double the quantity, Beat up 
well, and stand this in a warm place, covered up, but not 
near enough to the fire to cake it. Make the bread always 
over-night, leaving the dough well covered up in a pan 
only half full and ina warm room. By the morning, it 
will have risen to the top of the pan, and you will only 
need to separate and shape the loaves, leaving them again 
to rise near @ fire for one on two hours, ag they require it. 
} The dough must be kneaded, in the first instance, till it is 
perfectly elastic, and, if made too dry and close, it never 


one teaspoonful of flour, two blades of pounded mace, two } will be that; so be particular about the amount of mois- 
cloves, one tablespoonful of vinegar, half a pint of gravy, ture, It is easier to make light bread in summer than in 
pepper and salt to taste. Chop the onions and fry them,} winter. Renewed yeast may be kept (always saying half 
a nice brown, cut the pork into thin slices, season them {and repeating the process) for three months in cold 





with pepper and salt, and add these to the remaining ingre- 
dients Stew gently for about balf an hour, and serve gar- 
nished with sippets of toasted bread. 

Boiled Fowls with Onion Sauce.—Place a couple of fowls 
trussed for boiling, with an onion and @ piece of butter 
inside each, into a saucepan with sufficient water and three 


weather, or two. in hot weather. If you only make bread 
once @ week, stir a little sugar, flour, and water into it, 
every third day: recorking the bottle, or it will lose its 
life, 

St. Leonard's Custard-Pudding,—Put one tablespoonful of 
flour into a stewpan, with two ounces of butter, and stir 
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over ‘a’ gentle fire till quite smooth, adding, by degrees, 
half a pint of milk and two ounces of sugar, rubbed on the 
lemon-rind; stir all together over the fire, till it becomes 
thick, but do not Tet it boil; turn Into’ basin, and, when 
nearly cold, add the yolks of three eggs. Line your dish 
with puff-paste, and then spread a layer of any kind of jam 
on the paste, at the bottom of the dish; pour the custard 
on the jam, and bake one hour. Whip the whites of three 
eggs quite stiff, with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
and put 6n the top ten minutes before you send to table. 
The pudding should be returned ‘to the oven, after the 
whipped eggs are placed on the top, just to set them, and 
give the top a slight brown’ color. 

Jumbles.—Half a pound of butter, half a pound of pounded 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of flour, two eggs well 
beaten, five drops of essence of almond, five drops of 
essence of nutmeg, well mixed. Break a piece the size of a 





walnut, roll it m sugar, and make into rings. Lay them 


on tins, to bake, an inch apart. 


Soda Cakes.—One and a half pounds of flour, one pound of } 


sugar, half a pound of butter, three eggs, a cupful of cream, 
and aa éven teaspoonful of soda. If the cream be not sour, 
dissolve the soda in a little vinegar or lemon-juice. Season 
with lemon and nutmeg, or rose-water, or anything you 
fancy. 

Eggless Cake-—One and a half cupfuls of sugar, one 
eupful of raisins, half a cupful of butter, one cupful of 
sour milk, three level cupfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful 
of nutmeg and cinnamon, not quite teaspoonful of soda, 
Beat the butter and sugar very light. 

Sponge-Cake.—Two eggs, one cupful of sugar, four table- 
spoonfuls of cream—or water will do—one and a half 
cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Beat 
sugar and eggs to light froth. 

Elkington Cake.—Two eggs, one pound of sugar, one 
spoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of soda in a teacupful of 
cream. Flour enough to make a stiff batter, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Whiten Yellow Flannel.—Flannel which has become 
yellow with use may be whitened by putting it for some 
time in a solution of hard soap, to which strong ammonia 
has been added. The proportions given are one and a half 
pounds hard curd soap, fifty pounds of soft water, and 
two-thirds of a pound of strong ammonia. The same 
object may be attained in a short time by placing the 
garments for a quarter of an hour in a weak solution of 
bisulphate of soda, to which a little hydrochloric acid has 
been added, 

How to Make Cold Starch, and Hot.—Mix one ounce of 
starch with cold water to a thick cream, then add gradu- 
ally—at first, drop by drop—half a pint more war. 
make hot starch: Mix one ounce of starch gradually with 
hot water till the mixture is the consistency of cream, then 
add one pint of boiling water and a dessertspoonful of clear 
gum-arabic. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Work-Bids of varied size and'shape seem to be unusually 
popular, thid #éason, and & large assortment in plush and 
ribbed silk, satin-merveilleux, and velveteen are already 
on view at leaditg shops, iiiteénded for Birthday or Christ- 
mas gifts. ‘As @ great number of our countty subscribers 
are inquiring for novelties that they can maké at home, 
for Christmas presents, some particulars and suggestions 
about these bags may be of use. Plush is certainly the 
favorite material, ‘ahd looks richer than any other, The 
long purse work-bags of plush, measuring one yard long 
and one-half yard wide, are now made with one end square 
and the other round, ‘he latter, being guthered' up, and 
finished off With a cluster of Idopé of ndrrow ribbon: ‘The 


? 


} 
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lining is ‘usually of Surat, and the ring, passing over the 
centre of bone, closely over-worked with colored silk; the 
slit down the centre extends for about fourteen inches, 
The circular bags of plush or velveteen, lined with Surat 
and edged with lace, have taken the place of those made 
from silk square handkerchiefs, recently so fashionable. 
First cut a circular piece, eighteen to twenty-two inches 
in diameter, according to the width of material and the size 
required, and then join on a straight piece, about four 
inches wide, of Surat, edging this with lace. ‘A draw-string 
is placed inside, all round, on the join. The string should 
be of tolerably wide satin ribbon, two yards in length, 
finished off in a smart bow. The effect of the soft over. 
hanging edge is very graceful with its lace fall. The same 
style of bag can be made with fancy cretonne and a plain 
colored edge, or brown holland with a border of red Turkey 
twill, and a fall of deep-tinted lace and draw-string of red 
ribbon. A third variety resembles ‘a small carpet-bag in 
form, the foundation being frequently composed of a long- 
shaped card-board box, measuring four or five inches wide 
and ten to twelve inches long, lined inside first, then 
covered neatly outside with plush, and then joined on to the 
bag itself, the whole being of plush, with a draw-string 
round the top. Some most useful expansive bags of 
cretonne are made thus: First cut out two pieces of stout 
card-board, eight inches square, and round off two of the 
corners; cover these, back and front, with cretonne, to 
form the sides of the bag, the rounded ends being down- 
wards. Cut a strip of crétonne, eleven inches wide and 
forty inches long; join this on to the two covered pieces, 
gathering both sides, binding it all round the top with 
ribbon, and sewing on small. gilt rings at distances, for the 
draw-string to pass through. Thus, the back is made; but, 
to render it still more useful, add a flap of cretonne to the 
card-board forming the back of the bag, and some pieces of 
flannel beneath, filled with needles. To the front piece of 
card-boand, add @ small; pocket, which is made by cutting 
out a piece of cretonne eleven inches long, including the 
hem at the top, and fourteen inches wide, shaping it to the 
card-board, and sewing it on with fullness. An elastic is 
run into the hem at the top. ‘hus, when hanging up 
against anything, a little bag appears in the middle of the 
large one ; and the whole, when filled, presents rather the 
appearance of a large round pumpkin. No lining is 
required. These bags are easy and quick to make, and are 
constantly seen hanging by the side of the fireplace, placed 
conveniently to an old lady's chair, and filled with odds 
and ends of work and wools, 





FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fie, 1.—Visitine-Dness, of DARK-Green VeELveTEeEn. 
The apron-front is quite long and slightly draped. The 
back is laid in full plaits, which fall straight to the bottom 
of the skirt. The pahiers at the sides continue in long tabs 
on the back, where they are gathered to a point, with 
tassels. The sidés open Over a brocaded silk, and the bot- 
tora has a piece of brotaded silk put on’ the foundation, 
to’ simulate a skirt. “The bodice has a brocaded silk vest, 
and the small wrap opens over this vest, and is trimmed 
with brown fur.’ ‘The bonnet is of green Velvet, trimmed 
with pearl beads and pink feathers. 

Fic. 11.—WAk1NG- Dares, Oy Danx-Guten Casnmerr. 
The long wrap is’ of chesthut-colored cloth; with collar 
and trimming down the sidé and around the bottom, of 
seal-skin. There is also a braiding down thé fronts. This 
wrap ié ctit to fit the figure at the "back, falls’ open in front 
over a close-fitting piece of 6cru-colored cloth, which but- 
tons nearly down ‘to the bottém. “Felt hat, trimmed with 
brown velvet and. a ‘wing. 

Fro. ttr.—Hovse-Dress, or Dank Smoxk-Cororry Casi- 
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gene, The skirt is trimmed with three flounces of woolen 
face, of the same ¢olor, headed by a puffing of the cash- 
mers. The tunic is laid in ‘loose folds, falls in short 
drapery at the back, and is caught up at the side by 
a loop-ind-end of scarlet ribbon. ‘The bodice is ‘edged 
with a row of narrow woolen lace, is slightly open in front, 
and is there trimmed with the same lace, which also orna- 
ments the sleeves, The sleeves have scarlet silk” cuffs. 

Fria. 1v.—Hovse-Dress, or Buve Nun’s-Vettine. The 
skirt is made with many tucks, or folds of the material 
may be used. The long tunic is quite plain, and gathered 
high up on the hips, falling fn loose drapery at the back. 
The bodice opens slightly in front, and, with the elbow- 
sleeves, is trimmed with plaitings of rose-colored surah. 

Fre. v.—Carnrace-Duess, or Dark-Rep Sirk. The 
wrap is of rep silk, brocaded with velvet. It is close-fitting 
about the body, has long pelerine fronts, and fall drapery 
at the back. It is trimmed with rich brown fur. Black 
felt hat, with feathers. 

Fic. v1.—Wrapr, or Rict Brown Vetver, made close- 
fitting at the back, and is much cut away in front, showing 
the brown cloth dress, The vest, muff, and cuffs are of a 
darker shade of brown, and the trimming of the wrap and 
muff is of opossum-skin, of the natural undyed color. 
The toque is of brown velvet, trimmed with velvet and 
opossum-fur. 

Fig. vir.—Waar, or Srat-Sxry, which is made deep 
enough to cover the arms and fall to the waist at the back. 
The shoulders are shaped,’ and it is trimmed with balls 
of seal-skin. The muff and toque are of the same fur. 

Fro. vr11.—Mvurr, or Fur, trimmed with birds and cords. 

Fios. rx And x.—Satton CottaR anv Ovrr, for a child’s 
wear, made of white linen, trimmed with dark blue or red 
braid. 

Fic. x1.—Wrap, or Brack Orroman Srxx, heavily ribbed. 
It fits the figure closely at the back, and is cut with 
sufficient spring to fall gracefully over the tournure. The 
sleeves are inserted, and trimmed in such a way as to make 
a double row of fur at the back. It is trimmed with black 
fox-fur, and the sleeves are ornamented with black satin 
ribbon. 

Fie, x11.—Visitz, oy Brown Curotn, lined with either 
red or striped flannel or striped silk. The wrap is pointed 
in front, is shorter and round at the back—where it has 
some plaits, to make it fall more easily over the tournure— 
and is fastened, the length of the front, with large buttons. 
The piece at the back, which forms the sleeve, is placed on 
the basque, and is bordered with of red and 
brown braid. 

Fre. x11t.—Toquz, or DAnx-Rep Stix, the top made 
very full, and bordered with a band of brown fur. 

Fie. x1v.—Smoz, ron Evantno-Dnress, Mave or Brack 
Satix. The front is embroidered in steel beads, and it has 
a large how of black satin, fastened with a small steel 
buckle. High heels are worn only with evening-shoes. 

Fie. xv.—Co.tan, oy Wuirs Linas, figured with red. 

Figs. xvi an xvi.—Hovse- Dunes, or Gray Nun's- 
Veictwe. The underskirt is edged with a very narrow 
knife-plaiting, and is trimmed with bands of sapphire-blue 
velvet. The skirt falls plain in front, and is full at the 
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back, ‘The tunic is short in front, and long at the back, * 


and but little draped. The bodice hasa plastron of blue 
velvet, and the collar, waistband, bows at the back, and the 
cuffs are all of blue velvet. The revers on the bodi¢e are 
of the veiling. ' : 

Fie. xviit.—-Hovst-Daess, oy Sorr Tat Wooten MA 
TERIAL, of a plain violet-color, and a violet-color. striped 
with a darker purple. The skirt and bodice are of the 
striped material. Near the bottom of the skirt, is a band 
of violet, embroidered in purple. A similar trimming, but 
of a smaller pattern, ornaments the cuffs and the heart- 
shaped revers. The collar and the vest are of the plain 


violet-colored woolen. The tunic, which is much draped 

and quite long at. the back, is of the plain violet. 

Fig. x1x.—WaLkine orn Visitinc Dress, or Brack 
Vetvetren, The simulated underskirt is finished at the 
bottom by a plaiting. The front of the skirt is ‘pla and 
square, opens up each side its whole length, and is trimmed 

with six rows of braid. The back falls square at 'the sides 
and bottom, but is cut larger at the top, so as to form 
‘a drapery. The jacket: has' two ‘points at the front and 
} at the back, The edgeof the basque is trimmed by three 
3 rows of braid, which, carried up euch front, simulate a 
¢ vest. The cuffs are ornamented by six rows. of braid. 
A wide sash of black watered ribbon is placed under the 
points at the back of the bodice, If wished, especially for 
(a visiting-dress,; either gold or silver braid and buttons 
would look very well; but, if wished for a walking-dress 
$ only, a braid or gimp of the color of the velveteen would 
be in better taste, 
: Fic. xx.--Bonwet, ror Movrnine, made of black Eng- 
lish crépe, and embroidered with jet. Flowers of jet. 
5 
2 Fic, xx1.—Bonnet, or Dark-Green Ptusu, with cream- 
colored Jace round the vandyked brim. The aigrette is of 
small peacock’s-eyes. Strings of satin on one side, and 
velvet on the other, 
> Hic. xxm.—Hat, or Beack: Feit, the crown covered 
with black silk, and trimmed with black velvet and 
§ ostrich-feathers. 
3 GeneraL Remarks.—Our remarks on fashions in the 
; November number were eo full that but little remains to 
be said. The foundations for skirts remain narrow, only 
about two yards and a quarter wide, Qn this the dress- 
material is draped to have apparently much greater full- 
ness, 

Long straight lines are more popular just now than much 
¢ curved drapery; but, for tall slender persons, the latter is 
the more becoming, and is by no means out/of style. 

All draperies are short at the sides, no matter how long 
atthe back or in front. 

Bodices are of all styles: long over the hips; or short, 
with a emall point in front, anda short postillion at the 
back; or round, with a wide! belt coming from under the 
arms, or with a pointed corselet ; in fact, they can be made 
in any way most becoming to the figure. 

Collars to bodices continue to be worn quite high, and 
must continue so, as long as the hair is combed up from 
the nape of the neck. 

Vests and plastrons, of silk, soft white muslin, etc., etc., 

" very fasliionabl 
Tailor-made ewits ate frequently trimmed with fur; in 

fact, this stylish material for trimming was never as much 
worn as it/is this season. 

Lace, chanille fringe, fur, beads, ete., etc., are all used to 
decorate ' dresses, Wraps, etc. There was never a time in 
$ which so much latitude was given in trimmings, when 
; such’ great vartoty in dressing was been. 

The gold and silver tinsel, 80 much worn lately, have been 
greatly abolished; for the tinsel was poor, and gave a 
tawdry common effect to the dress. But» good gold and 
silver embroidery are still popular, and are much seen in 
very expensive goods, such as satins, etc, which have 
flowers’ and figures outlined with them; but these ma- 
; terials cost anywhere from seven to eighteen dollars a yard, 
and are only used ‘as parts of a dress. 

Wraps and mantles, as we said in the November number, are 
made ‘either quite long or rather short; the medium-sized 
wrap is not much worn. 

Bonnets continue rather small. Pointed bontet-brims 
are still to be worn, and the crowns are of all shapes, as the 
bask hair is now worn fn many different ways; ‘velvet or 
plush strings are adrled, to render the bonnets warmer and 
more comfortable-lovking. Some of the! brims are slit 
across the top, and the pointed’ ofiés aré’ filled in with 
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plaitings of double velvet. Coronet fronts, extending from 
ear to ear, and always becoming to large faces, are like- 
wise made. 

Bonnets for ordimary occasions are of. felt and of silk. web~ 
bing ; the former being trimmed with wool lace, clusters of 
fancy feathers. and long quills; chenille lace and appliqué ; 
velvet figures, such as dots and palm-leaves, are to be aeen, } 
on felt bonnets. 

Woolen dresses being in such favor, and. the fashion of 
wearing bonnets to-mateh the costume still obtaining, a 
number of woolen fabrics have been manufactured espe- 
cially for millinery. There are: woolen, laces in the piece, } 
embroidered with chenille, metal, and beads, cloth with ° 
bouclé leops, and even Astrakhan-cloth—all now used for ‘ ; 
bonnets, Fancy plushes, in stripes, plaids, and beaded, and 3 
velvet, embroidered with tinsel of various, colors, will be 
worn later on. 

The front edge of many bonnets is very full, and, instead of 5 
resting on the hair, it is raised by a beaded coronet, or by a ; 
puff of velvet, which is high in the centreand close at the ; 
sides. 2 

High loops of ribbon are arranged in front of both bonnets 
and hats, intermixed with wings or quills. 

Beads for trimming bonnets are as popular as ever, some ° 
very large ones being often placed on the edge of the $ 
bonnet. 

High hats are still worn. $ 


an 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits CHamps, 


The present fashions for walking-skirts are decidedly new | 
and original. 


ARAAARA RRA 


extending from waist to hem. Many of the newer styles 
have the two sides of the skirt differing from each other. 
One very pretty pattern has a long curved drapery of cash- 


other to the waist,so as to show an underskirt composed 


+h 


mere covering the skirt at one side, and caught up at the | 


of a series of narrow ¢ d pinked fi in taffeta, 
Another style has a plain velvet underskirt, with a drapery 
of Sicilienne falling to the hem at one side, and caught up 
and knotted at the other in long scarf-ends, each finished ; 
with an ornament in jet passementerie. Then endther:s 
skirt is coyered with wide box-plaits from waist to hem, 
in alternate breadths of cashmere and of satin-striped H 
moire. A draped eloth skirt parts in front over an under- } 
skirt of the same material. The sides of the parting are 
edged with a piping of velvet, and with a fringe composed 
of balls injsilver, jet, or cut. steel. This ball-fringe.is very 
pretty and effective, and will be much worn this winter. 





tumes, are coming into favor again, for walking-dress. 
They are of mediam length, and are usually. bordered. with 
fur. They are employed ‘for demi-toilette merely, being 


; 
; 
Half-fitting and: close-fitting jackets, to match the cos ; 
3 
$ 
} 


All varieties of styles are seen, too, from the ; 
heavily-draped skirt. to that composed of large flat plaits ; 
’ covered with bead network and adorned with birds and 
ribbons, they are also very elegant. 





Fashion still. decrees that, for full ball-toilette, the satin 
slipper and silk stocking shall precisely match the dress in 
hue; and, if the dress be embroidered, the slipper must be 
embroidered, to match, 

Long glazed kid-gleves in delicate tints are now. worn in 
the evening, disputing the, palm of popularity with the 
> glove of undressed Swedish kid. The color of the glove 
saat be assorted with that of the toilette; such as pale-pink 
with ruby velvet, pearl-color with brown, straw-color with 
$ pale-biue, ete. White gloves are only worn with white 
dresses, 

Fine white cambric handkerchiefs are bordered with a 
} plaited ruffle in pale-blue, or pink, or lilac cambric, edged 
with Valenciennes, and are marked with a fac-simile of 
the wearer’s signature of her Christian name, worked in 
colored cotton te match the ruffle. . - 

Bonnets are worn larger than at the beginning of the 
season, the high pointed crown being very.popular, The 
: capote bonnets are larger in size, and are very simple in 
make and trimming, being composed of plush er of velvet, 
with a cluster of ostrich-feathers in contrasting hues, set in 
a ruffie of lace, for sole trimming. Knots of ribbon or of 
surah, set with 4 cluster of tiny birds or a large bird’s-head, 
are also employed for trimming, 

Bead network, in black or colored jet, or in silver, or 
dead or cut steel, is a favorite material for the pointed 
crowned bonnets, These nets are made up over. velvet, 
silver beads over black velvet being a favorite contrast. A 
bonnet thus composed, trimmed with clusters of small white 
birds, set amid loops-and-ends of narrow scarlet ribbon, is 
extremely stylish, 

Muffs in welyet, and satin are trimmed to match the 








; bonnets wherewith they are to be worn, and are prettier 


and more fantastic than ever, One of the latest, in black 
velvet lined with pale-pink satin, has basket in imitation 
moss, filled with pale-pink roses, set at one side. In velvet, 


Lucy H. Hoorzr, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic, 1.-—-Box’s Parerot, or Dagk-Gremn Ciotu, made 
double-breasted ; close-fitting sacque-shape at the back, and 
a wide belt of the cloth is fastened in front with a large 
} oxydized silver buckle, Large cape, with turned-down 
collar. Dark-green felt hat. 

Fig. u.—Girw'’s Dress, or CLaret-Cotorep CasHMERE, 
The, back is plain, aud the skirt is Jaid in full plaits and 
attached to it just below the waist. In front, is a full 
plastron of clavet-colered silk, reaching from.the neck to 
the bottom, and fastened! below, the waist by a fancy 
oxydized silver clasp. Felt hat, turned up and trimmed 
with claret-colored velvet and feathers, 

Fig. 1.--Gina's (Coat, OF DaRk-Biur CroTn, made 
sufficiently short to show the plaited skirt-of the dress. 





made to accompany dresses of cloth, velveteen, or eash- ) The skirt of the cout és alao plaited, and. the wpper part is 
mere, For velvet suite, a deep cape, slightly wadded and ; of a jacket-shape, following the lines of the figure. The 
lined ‘with satip, is considered appropriate. It is. usually } collar, waistband, pockets, and coffe are of black velvet. 
edged with cut jet, of the hue of the velvet, Velvet } Wide hat, of black felt, trimmed with dark-blue ribbon. 
walking-dresses are yery simply made, the skirt being Fig. 1v.~RBox’s: Goat, or Darx-Gnuay OLorn. It is quite 
draped upon a silk foundation, and the; corsage being } long, close-fitting, and has a collar of gray Astrakhan-fur. 





perfectly plain. 

For evening-c_ esses, satin appears thus far to be the most 
popular material. The finest and richest, hand-embroideries 
decorate the skirt-fronts of some of these dresses, The 
embroidery is atways in colors, and is executed either in 
different shades.of chenille or in silk. Tulle is still. much 
in vogue for ball-dresses for young girls, Dotted all over 
with small pearl beads, of the same hue as the material, 
the effect is really charming. 





Black felt hat. 

Fic. v.—Giri’s Costume, or Dark-Brown VELVETEEN. 
It falls straight,in front, and the skirt is Jaid in plaits at 
the back. It has a simulated fastening on the left side, 
of. buttons and brown braid, and is trimmed down the 
front, around the bottom, and on the pockets with skunk- 
fur, The collar and muff are also of skunk, Chestnut- 
brown felt hat, trimmed with a feather of the same shade: 
and velvet of a darker color, 
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intime. Kidney diseases may be prevented 
by purifying, renewing, and invigorating 
the blood with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. When, 
through debility, the action of the kidneys 
is perverted, these organs rob the blood of 
its needed constituent, albumen, which is 
passed off in the urine, while worn out 
matter, which they should carry off from 
the blood, is allowed to remain. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the kidneys 
are restored to proper action, and Albu- 
minuria, or 
Bright's Disease 

is prevented. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla also 
prevents inflammation of the kidneys, and 
other disorders of these organs. Mrs. Jas. 
W. Weld, Forest Hill st., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., writes: ‘I have had a complica- 
tion of diseases, but my greatest trouble 
has been with my kidneys. Four bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla made me feel like 
a@ new person; as well and strong as 
ever.” W.-M. MeDonald, 46 Summer st., 
Boston, Mass., had been troubled for years 


with Kidney Complaint. By the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, he not only 


Prevented 


the disease from assuming a fatal form, 
but was restored to perfect health. John 
McLellan, cor. Bridge and Third sts., 
Lowell, Mass., writes: “Forseveral years 
I suffered from Dyspepsia and Kidney 
Complaint, the latter being so severe at 
times that I could scarcely attend to my 
work. My appetite was poor, and I was 
much emaciated ; but by using 


AYER’S. 


Sarsaparilla 


my appetite and digestion improved, and 
my health has been perfectly restored.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Oo., Lowelly 
Mass., U. 8. A. 
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For Instant Use 


As a reliable remedy, in cases of Croup, 
Whooping (tn or sudden Colds, 
and for the prompt relief and, cure of 
throat and lung diseases, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoralisinvaluable, Mrs. E.G. Edgerly, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, writes: “I consider 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a most importaut 
remedy for home use. I have tested its 
curative power, in my family, many 
times during the past thirty yeurs, und 
have never known it to fail. It will re- 
lieve the most serious affections of the 
throat and lungs, whether In childrén or 
adults.” John H. Stoddard, Petersburg, 
Va., writes: “Ihave never founda med- 
icine equal to 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


for the prompt relief of throat and lung 
diseases peculiar to children. I consider 
it an absolute cure for all such affections, 
and am tever without it fin the house.” 
Mrs. L. E. Herman, 187 Mercer st., Jersey 
City, writes: “I have always found 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral useful in my fam- 
fly.” B. T. Johnson, Mt. Savage, Md., 
writes: “For the speedy cure of sudden 
Colds, and for the relief of children afflict- 
ed with Croup, I have never found any- 
thing equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It is the most potent of all the remedies I 
have ever used.” W. H. Stickler, Terre 
Haute, Ind., writes: “Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral cured my wife of a severe lung 
affection, supposed to be Quick Con- 
sumption. We now regard the Pectoral 
as a household necessity.” KE. M. Breck- 
enridge, Brainerd, Minn., writes: ‘I 
am subject to Bronchitis, and, wherever I 
go, am always sure to have a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


with me. It is without a rival for the cure 
of bronchial affections.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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PARFUM MERIE 


V lOLE | 


neers om TO FOREIGN COURTS. 


INVENTOR AND SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND YELOUTINE SOAPS, 


THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 


bear POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &. 
. D. WARBURG & CIE. 


” REPRESENTED BY G. BOSSANGE, 
476 and 478 Broome Street, New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States. 


For sale by the fine trade. 


| 125 Scrap Book Pictures, . 
SCRAP 125 Transfer Cards, ..... 
BOOK | 25 GEM CHROMGS, oie’. 
at the for RTY C “en 

GEMS!) H. M, POPE & C0., Montpelier, Vt. 


RABL AGREE, 


address upon receipt of yes nty-five two-cent stam 
BEN. LE vy & French Pestemees, 
oy inter Street, Boston, Mass. 

















‘We have made a specialty, since 1877, of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up cluls or purchase Tea and 


Sets, Silverware, etc. ‘Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 
per ‘pound, We do a very large Tea aud Coffee business, 
besides sending out from 60. te 90 CiuB Orpers each day. 
Sttver-PLatev Casteus as Preminms with %, $7, and $10 
orders. Witre Tea-Siers with $10 orders. Droorate» 
Tea-Sers with 313, ion Baxp or Mogs-Rosg Sers of 44 
pieces, or Dixxeu-Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
@ Hosr of dither Preniuins. Send ts postal and mention 
this Publication, snd we will seud you illustrated Price anp 
Paemive List. Freight charges sere 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 
GREAT LONDON T O., 807 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

6 pt For it new Chromo, Scrap. & Gold Edge ( ‘ards. 
LSSEX CARD! WORKS, Lvoryton, Conn. 

ox Se: ‘ap Pictures and Agents” Album of 49 Card 
Samples furl0c. Steam Card Works, Hartford, Conn. 


eoutaining. bi pamniey of, SE Cards 
430 ene a ae i 


Beautiful Cards. Agents’ sample-hook & full outfit for 
2*ct. stamp. EAGLE CARD WORKS, 8 Northford, Conn. 


ro Silk: Fringe. Hidden ame, Christmina, a Jak Lovely | 
50 Floral Motte <‘anis,; re etc., Name on, 10 cts. 
ACME CARD rat roRY, ‘Clintonville, Conn. 
Pt ier AEHING PAiet RAMGAY Wey oponHstiie Cards, 

ll different, at 2h eta, CARD CO, Montpelier, Vt. t. 


~ “Superior to any other published.”— Phila, Ev. Call. 
HONETIC SHORTHAND, 


tion by Mail, $6.00 
W. W. OSGOODBY, 


W. W, osao0DRY: Pop SBLF-INSTRUCTION. 


Circulars, Testimonials, Specimen Pages, etc. 








. 10 cts. | 





~~ 


$1.60. Special Instruc- | 
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‘BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE, THE GOUTY 
DIATHESIS, NERVOUS AND 
ACID DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 





DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 

Of New York, Surgeon-General of U. 8. Army (Retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in 
the University of New York, etc. 

“T have fot some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water in cases of cffections of the Nervous Sysiem, compli- 
cated with Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, or with a Gouty 
Diathesia, The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia 
has for many years been a favorite remedy» with me in 
like cases; but the Buffalo Water certainly acte better thin 
any exlemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- 
nent better borna by the fgmoch. I also often prescribe it in 
those of Cerebral Hyperemia r over-mental 

wor Lhe? Chhaeaiel dane Gand heen 


Nervous Dyspepsia 
porter a generally with marked - 


DR. WILLIAM B. TOWLES, 
Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University 
of Virginia. 

“gz feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that, in Gow, 
h im the Bladder, and in 
Acid Diathesis, I know of no remedy at 
all e to Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2. Ina 
single case of Bright's Disease of the ren I witnessed very 
marked beneficial results from % wee; and, from its action 
in this pa’ lar case, I should have great confidence in it 
in this disease. In the forms of Dyspepsia depending on 
Acid Fermentation, I have, in many cases, known it highly 
efficacious.” 





DR. HARVEY L. BYRD, 
Late Professor of Practical Medicine, Baltimore 
Medical College. 

“T have witnessed the best results from the action of the 
Buffalo Lithia Water, Spring No. 2,in Chronic Gout, Rheu 
matic Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel and Stone in the Iiladder, 
and I do not hieitaté te express: the opinion that, in all 
diseases dependiig upou or lidving their origin in Uvie 
Acid Diathesis, it is unsurpassed, of indeed ut is equaled, by any 


Coffee im large quantities, Divwr und Tea Sets, Gold Band | water tus far known to the profession. 


“It bas an ascertained value in Bright's Disease. A knowl- 
edge of its action in that disease thus fur would seem to warrant 
the belief that it would, in many instabces—al least, in its 
early stages— arrest it entirely ; and; tm ite more advanced 
wagers ‘ove a decided comfort and palliative. 

powerfully Antacid, and especially efficac jous in 
wie is commonly known as Acid unite 





Water, in cases of one dozen, half-gallon bottles, $5.00 
per case at the Springs. 
Pamphlets sent to any address. 


‘THOMAS F. GOODE, ‘Proprietor, 
BUEFALO, LITHIA SPRINGS, NIRGINLA. 


|LADY AGENTS WANTED. FoR 


the grand new book ~ OUIUFAMOUS WOMEN : A History of 
| Their Lives and Doods, By 20 Eminent Lady Authors. 
47 pte mig ee Agents easily 
earn 66) 100 a tet ane. ‘or Cireu lars, Terms, 
ete., td *” ~ WORTHINGTON i "06." Harttord, Conn, 
Dp. NEEDHAM’S SONS’ ED CLo- 
7 SSOMS & hit & solid extracts 
of FA blossoms nown. 


b 

Orres Shea oT, renaree aleod na eum: 
tiem, Dy ja, Cansti pation, Pilee, etc. Send 
for chreniar mie ais gaan, Pie St., Chicago. 


UPERFLUOUS “HAIR. ‘Madame Wambold's , Specific i 

kK) permanently removes Superfluous Hair without injuring 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 96 
| West Springfield Street, Boston, Mase. 
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2" Every Article Menti in this pidzentiooment is Warranted, ped the Mopey will be refunded in covery. 
[ge ore Perfect Satisfaction is not given 
Read every Word of this ‘Advertisement Caréfully. 


X-MAS) AMERICAN 


MOSAIC 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. NOVELTIES 


Precious Minerals and Gems found in the Rocky Mountains. 
All Goods delivered Free of Charge to purchaser's residence. 


HESE goods being entirely new, and as yet not handled by any dealer, 
now, after five years of bard work and study, and «large expendi- 
ture of money, have brought them to positive perfection; and for the 
benefit of my numerous old, and eS, new, customers, will say that my 
American Mosaic Novelties,which I make into over fifty artistic designs, at 
all prices, each design. ue it what not, contains and shows every color of the 
rainbow and more, feces of precious mineral and gems, as they are 
artistically set side we ie on each ornament, form an array of splendor 
beautiful and artistic. And that is not all; science is also brought into 
use ; eac’ an wher, the number corresponds with a catslogue 
which goes with each article, and describes positively each stone or gem, 
giving 40 enir scientific, but its common name as well, forming an inter- 
esting study and curiosity, Each ornament has—even the cheapest—fifty 
geme on it, and the more costly bay treble that number, end of a fine 
— To describe these goods as they appear is an impossibility. They 
ust be seen ; @ description cannot do theme justice. In conclusion we 
will say that each article is warranted to be as represented. The clocks, 
thermometers, plush, silk, satin, felt, nickel, gold and silver trimmings, 
- ofthe beat t money can buy. For reference I refer you toany bank 
mver—or any of the mercantile mpeg Hoping that 

Tn may ates & trial order, be it ever so small, I am wary 















> . H TAMMEN. 
THE ARTIST CLOCK an » Thermometer, & inches mee ziczag edges, 
rm wt heer finished with bronze Reneee. Price e $2.00. 3 
Style A, Cross. A besutiful thing, conteini Sephe 
and gems ; 6 inches long, in — eo box, Price Se coals pees pow silver plated 4 inch iereaaeie? Bohemian cut glass 
ross. Much , over 60 minerals and gems, made | ink we! with the rich and rare minerals and 
to on wall, finished wish sanger brepealen ger. Price $1.00, gems, Tigcoats anartistic thing. Price 
Style AA, an Ancher 8 inches high. Price "$1.25. we = 1, Thermometer ie ae Ther- 
AD, Anchor with Thermometer, the emblem of ter repre ee — A base; fin- 
Hope. Price $2.00. {shed | in ———— state a ears die co SRO. 
st C, Cross with Thermometer. large, showy Style Photoframe for mickel edece, ert stand 
contains 60 gems and minerals, The ete aus at | coameewh, vie $1.00. 





Ther 
Taylor’s m which ineures ite quality, and we individuslly| Pike’s Peak Cabinet Frame. We call your attention 
guarentee to iver it safely and in good order. The descrip- | to this handsome novelty; we have them in oval and square 
tive catalozue with btn ae hed others, Price $4.40. | patterns, They hold large size cabinet photos, each frame having 
5 iahee long, 23% wide, and | over 100 and minerals. Price $2.60 to $2.00 

ed ‘with minerals a ‘ome, in «@ beautiful Price | The Little Gem Casket. Zhis ccctvt is 6 x 4 inches In 
$s width and length ; t — gent is finished in all shades of satins or 
E, Horseshoe, the emblem of good lock saarrens with | velvets, flowers, It has over 150 gems, 
mi yore: gold and silver, and trimmed with satins of | etc.,on it. Price $n.00- We make a larger size also, on which 
all: tate the color yeu most desire. Handsomely Boxed, | we puta rolled gold plate on lid, with any Rame you may dectra. 

by 5 ms constptet Ht done. he Price eee 
> = he and hendsom and| The W: Clock representa a 5 pointed pars about 6 inches 
finished similar to style B, Price cents, _—_ aon eith beveled and groand glass front, a correct time- 
eyo and made for this purpose. Note, as al! of our locks, 
s made ofeasel shape stand, to set on mantel or dresser. Price 


Sides sanded with .and silver ore Ceuter| The Clock & house similar to a miner's cabin; 
bossed flowers, Price |e. avery noique thing. Price $0.50 








A. BR. Horseshoe, ae ay: style | The Beof Clock. This beautiful clock & horse hoof 
i, ith flowers, etc.; but hanging the center f . shod, The hoof is sanded with gold and silverdust. The shoe is 
@ Army made ‘of white stiverlike metal, engraved w made mosaic like of the different minerals, etc. The clock peeps 

tF ity, d Loy: Price ano. out between the shoe and is surrounded with purple or green spun 
crushed, Theeffect isbrilliant. Price 


re 
Soec mites a bees 
poe ar me ie 101 big’ Th The Artist Clock isan artist's palette 12x 8 inches, a thermom- 
match hold adeof = ly 





eter and clock permanent, surrounded by beautiful gems, etc., fin- 
ished in Italian bronze. Price $8.00, 





je Any one of the fr a isan entire cabinet in itself, and contains 
ished with niekal top, Price $1.00. “ an | better and a larger variety of Mineral Gems than are found in many 
socalled collections, 


some of Over 106 gems and min are Those who will receive articles of 
Saiiioteeteeneee c rice 4-35. sterling bard cnamede Rahal Each atticlols packed t in a handsome box. 


MOW TO SEND MONEY .—All money sent in a registered letter, or post offite order, or by bank «raft, is st ourrisk, 
SAFE PREPAID DELIVERY GUARANTEED, 
tee the safe delivery in good condition of all goods that are ordered. We send all goods on the day that we receive the 
an article is ever lost Yb a the mail, or gets in the least damaged, we fill the order over again at our own expense. We prepay the 
poof | on nail the goods, and thus 4 man in ifornia gets thém just as cheap, and at just the same outlay, as a nan in Maine, 


Address all Orders to H, H, TAMMEY, a, 8 OS Oe Fe en ee Denver, Colorado, 


és wat representative of this Magazine has seen samples of these goods, and warrants them 
+. 


n. Ohristmas Fringe Embossed, Hidden Name, etc., Cards, 
New-York York Shopping been & a wes a Seca, For cir- | | 4 toes "aix packs and large sample-book, 50c. Present 
address Mrs. Carleton, P; 0. Box 71, N. ¥. | with every order, VANN & OO., New Haven, Conn. 


WOOD'S ie gai HE 


}y!GHEST AWARD 
moorn oa Black / priines 


COLD MEDAL 
ng it Li and gt By renderin 


overall ony Raw Onin at v4 Werld's 8 
at which 
@ foot. Makes a ia 


Expost tion ORLEANS 
dimfrs. of any noi » thus at 
eye 
ie ge ey fa Has taken t 

















testing 4t8 au; hich. the 
Commitiee of Avoa me gua quickly recognised. 
HAVE Your SHOR DEALER KEEP IT. BoTTLEes CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY, 
WARRANTED UNEQUALLED. GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


BROADWAY. & 44th Street, Ne Y. 
Great Dress-Goods Sale. 


AT CUT PRICES. 


Lo OLOTHS, all re double- width, 
w Fall shades, Cut ry 

IMPORTED LADIES’ BROADCLOTH, all 

cule 52-inch, regular value $1.75, Out 


scorer HOMESPUN, tinch, all wool, large 
riety, real value $1.50. Cut price 
scoTCil BANNOCKBURN SUITINGS, 42- 
inch, all wool, worth $1.25. Cut price 
BLACK CASHMERE, 46-inch, fine twill, reg- 
ular price $1.25. Cut price 
SILK WARP HENRI A, 40-inch, formerly 81.15. 
$1.50. Cut price baad 
REAL MOHAIR CLOAKING PLUSBH, 52-inch, 85.00 
regular value $8.50. Cut price ety 
Six other finer qualities, former prices $9 to) $6 to 
$18. Out prices SHES 813, 
REAL SEAL SILK PL 52-inch, reg- 
ular value $12.00. Cut pri 88.50. 
Seven other finer qualities, Sacmaesty $14 to$25., $10 to 
Cut prices $19. 


Now departments opened for the sale of LADIES’ SUITS 


39 cts. 
$1.25. 


98 cts. 
85 cts. 
389 cts. 


and WRAPS, LADIES’ SHOES, UPHOLSTIRY, and LACE | 


CURTAINS. 


N. B.—Catalogue of our new goods sent, on application, 
also samples. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


As @ magazine for 
children from 4 to 10 
years old can never be 


ae ete 
of its Mlustrations. ae 


adaptability of its sto- 
ries and poems, al ll of 
hich are us 


ge me Siccet hieee. 
dealers sell it. 

Agents wanted. 
One year, $1.50. Singte Copies, (5 cts. 
ussel Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


_ KING TOILET PACKAGE! 


ey one sheet is used another presents 

















made Sean 7 Psseaeet and 


r Dealers. eye peor sent express —_ 


rv 5 packages with one holder. Oth 
tates o er 
= and one holder. Each pack- 
800 sheets 





of Fringe Birthda: 
rin, suoned acne war A 

ene’ this advertisement hin 60 days. 

anteed. THE R. L. SPENCER. CO., Importers, Hartford, 


Pimples, Moles, a. 
heads, pittines, Feencefiness Hair, 
and all blemishes ently remov- 
Sense Fina tance ceed 

evi F ncreased or redu 
Hair and Brows colored and restored. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All 
lig nee confidential. Interesting cir- 
W724 Ax: culars, testimonials (sealed),4c. Mme. E. 
+” Velaro, 2012 Lexington Av., N. Y. City. 





me BEST THING KNOWN '« 
WASHING“BLEACHING 


18 HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all | pearly BEW ABREof imitations 
designed to mislead, PEARLENE is tho 


B Jabor-saving d, oy 
always bears the above sy’ ee 
JAMES PYLE, 








mart THe we TEA C 
Poe bsae a” Smears 





JG 
Pies), m 


HE ESTEY ORGANS have 
2 favorites for years. 
Organ is constructed 





Set, or dsome 
Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
For full particulars address 


esey St., New ork. 
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CONSULT 
FOUR OWN INTERESTS 
AND READ. 


The Arcadia 
is now all the rage for tailor. 


Velveteen 





made suits and jackets. Its 
beautiful 
lustrous pile make it the 


colors and deep 


most elegant _goods for this 
;_a fact that is 


style of dress 
appreciated by dressmakers 
and modistes, as is shown 








by the large sales to them. 





in the French and English 
markets, they have superseded 
the use of Silk Velvets. 


Wholesale Trade supplied by the Agents. 


VELVETEEN 


REGISTERED) 


om>< <amcn 


WILL MAKE MONEY BY 
PUTTING IN A STOCK 


AT ONCE, 
; 


Peterson’s Magazine, Oct., 1885 


Velveteens are still eagerly 
sought after, and promise to be 
just as much the rage this season 
as they have been for the last three 
years. The demand has brought 
out numerous brands of varying 
qualities; but the majority has 
proved a loss and disappointment 
to the purchaser. We are glad, 
however, to be able to point pur- 
chasers to a brand that can be 
relied on—that is, the “ Arcadia” 
velveteen. Its colors are rich and 
lustrous, pile deep and close; and 
we have found, from personal ex- 
perience, that its wearing-qualities 
are excellent. Those who have 
used itin seasons past will do so 
again; and all who try it will be 
abundantly satisfied. It can be 
used with charming effect in com- 
bination with eleth or silk dresses. 


Retail Trade supplied by 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, TEFFT, WELLER «& Co., 


198 & 200 Church Street, N. Y. 


326, 328, 330 Broadway, New York. 


And by prominent Dealers throughout the country. 





THE LADIES’ 
GUIDE TO 


This book is a complete 
tion of Ladies’ Fancy Work 
Kind ever published at the ‘low 
nearly bad I 


likewise all kinds of Fancy N 
T 


tains designs for 
Knit Edgings, Embroidered Borders 


acrame 
ms gees Embroidery, Berlin Work, “Jere Canvas Work, Tricot 
Burlaps, An Beaded Lace, Darped 


tique Lace, 


Tidies, Lambrequins, > Pubes a = Carriage 


Cushions, Poot Geena, 


ther W 
th this book as a’gu 


of beeutita 1 things for the 
for presents to 


clon many times over ip 


4 large 3-column 
is finely printed, and contains nearly 
be sent by mail, 


FANCY WORK. 


oor instructor in every descrip- 

and the only 

ice of 

ust tgives pinin and practical in- 

structions in Drawing, Oi! Painting, and making Wax F lowers ; 
jeedie Work, Artistic Emb: 


25 cents. 


post-paid, C~. reasigs of ool Twenty-five 


Santer ReLEPON, Near ioe, Now York. 


first-class work of the 
It contains 


Nes Work, 
Baskets, Work 


WHY D0 MOTHERS 


wwine Children Don’t Sout do it bus but 


New York. 











EMBROIDERY 


STAMPING | 
e OUTFIT e 





An! 


SE LF INSTRUCT 





@35 new designs in pengeenses patton, from 5 to 20 

jaisies, large fruits, lites 

outline designs, strips 

and_instruction - rl kinds of 

Kensin, a and 
Stamp for circu 

Cc, eyneida, Designer, Fort ore Kaward, N. Y. 


inches in size. 

golden-rod, wheat, 

alphabet (36 eros 
~ ng, on 

ing tan ht b 4 Ai 


scallops, 





WANTED 


work 
postage. 


Guoda sent by mail, 


Ladies to earn $7.00 to $11.00, weekly, at 
their homes, in city or country. 
knowledge of crochet and fancy work required. 
Send 15 cents, for sample and | 
Erna Sitk Works, 102 W. 17th St., 


WO 


Some | 
Steady 


New York. 


W 


IN PAINTING «x 


Lustra paint- * 


SEN F Ti Ps R 

BY S.W.TILTON &CO 
AT HOME. Men, Women, Boys, and Girls 
make 10 cts, to $2.00.an hour. 
never advertised; no peddling; no humbug. 

The SECRET revealed, we 

worth $5.00, to commence work on, FREE. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Albany, N. ¥. 
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dress, 
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ADVERTI 





Mrs. Ann S. Stephens Works. 
Bound in Morocco Cloth, Library Style 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THEIR PRICE. 

A HANDSOME OHRISTMAS-PRESENT, 

Ann 8. Stephens Werks are 
Complete in. 23. Volumes. 
Price $1.50 each, or $34.50 a Set. 


A SET SHOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR NAMES: 


Bertha’s Engagement. Fashion and Famine. 
Bellehood and Bondage. Mabel’s Mistake. 
The Old Countess. The Old Homestead. 


Norrton’s Rest. The Heiress, 

Lord Hope’s Choice. The Gold Brick. 

The Reigning Belle. Doubly False. 

Ruby Gray's Strategy. The Soldier’s Orphans. 
Palaces and Prisons. Silent Struggles. 
Married in Haste. The Wife's ret. 


Wives and Widows. 
A Noble Woman. 


The Rejected Wife. 
Mary Derwent. The Curse of Gold. 





&a- Every Family and every Private and Public Library, 
as well as every Reading-Club in this Country, should have 
in it a complete set of this new, beautiful, and cheap 
library-edition of the works of Mrs. Ann 8 Stephens, at 
the low price they are now published at. 








ip dr agin agg Books are 
sellers everywhere, and are published , hp 
copy, dozen, hundred, or in sets, or will be sent per ma 
ee Er KE da Ni 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SF Booksellers Libraries supplied at special 
sult Ed titg' ot Vnasd Caen Poteet er eae 


WORTH THE WOOING 


“T never will marry,” she said—she said— 
“Unless a young man. that suits me I find.” 
WORTH THE WOOING. By Lady Gladys Hamilton. 
pia ened 25-Cent acyl in one large 
Paper cover, 25 cents. 
25-CENT SERIES 
and the largest for the money 
nga fre their names; 


HAM Ont THE WOOTS BELLE BUGENIE. Oy i By By ja nay Boar % 


DEET 3 BABY. 
HANDSOME MISS L Tady Gladys Hamilton. 


HER SECOND LOVE. By Ashe 


FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK 


FRANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK for 1886 is a Practical 
Guide to the Culinary Art in all its branches, and it is 
pong Po and most complete cook-book in the world. 
tt bed gig’ porn from the Sixth rey 9 age 
issued in London, with large additions never before pubiished, 
Price Five Dollars. 











hay Above books are for sale by all Booksellers. and are 
published and for sale, or will be sent per mail to any one, to 
any place, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
sae Send for Petersons’ Catalogue. 


PAPAL APPA PAPAL PLAINS APRS RRA RINNE , a 


eer 
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MRS. B.D. BN, SOUTHWORTH'S 


FAMOUS BOOKS. 


A Handsome Christmas-Present. 
A SET SHOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY. 


Bound in Morocco Cloth, Library Style 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THEiR PRICE. 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s 
Complete Works in 43 Volumes. 
Only $1.50 each, or $64.50 a Set. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR NAMES: 


Ishmael; or, In the Depths—being “ Self-Made.” 
Self-Raised; or, From the Depths, 

The Fatal Secret. The Fatal Marriage. 
The Lost Heiress. The Deserted Wife. 
Tried For Her Life. Love’s Labor Won. 

A Noble Lord. 

Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 





The Family Doom. The Artist’s Love 

The Bride's Fate. The Gipsy's Prophecy. 

The Changed Brides. The Three Beauties. 

Fair Play. Vivia; or, Secret of Power. 


How He Won Her. 
Victor’s Triumph. 
A Beautiful Fiend, 


The Missing Bride. 
Wife's Victory. 

The Mother-in-Law. 
Haunted Homestead. 
Lady of the Isle. 
Allworth Abbey. 
Retribution. 

Curse of Clifton. 


Fallen 

The Widow’s Son. 
Bride of Llewellyn. 
The Fortune Seeker. Discarded Daughter. 

The Bridal Eve. Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
India; or, the Pearl of Pearl River. 

The Phantom Wedding; or, The House of Flint. 





4 Every Family and every Private or Public Library 
and Reading-Club in this Country should have in it some 
of the vol if nota set, of this new edition 
of the famous works of Mrs Emma D. KE. N. Southworth, 
at the low price they ate tow published at. 








RF Copies of any one or more of Mrs. Southworth's Femous 
Booka, or a complete set of them, will be sent to any oue, to any 
address, at once, free. of freight or postage, om remitting $1.50 
for each book wanted, or $64.50 for a complete set, to the 
Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Br Philadelphia, Pu 





ay Mrs. Southworth's Books are for sale by all Booksellers 
everywhere, and are published and for sale by 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Who will send copies everywhere on receipt of price. 


BB Booksellers and Libraries will be supplied at special rates, 
and they will please send in their orders at once, 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW, AND OTHER POEMS. New Iilus- 
traled Edition. Complete in one large octavo yolume, 
printed on the finest tinted piste paper, and bound in 
morocco cloth, with gilt top, » at sides, and beveled boards, 
pipe Two Dollars; or in ful gilt sides, gilt edges, back, 

rice Three Dollars. 

THE” UTCAST, by author of “ Beautiful Snow,” is also 

published in the same tea and at same prices. 
aay Above books are for sale by all Booksellers, and are 

published and for sale, or will be sent per mail to any one, 
to any place, on receipt of price, by the priblishers, 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for one. 





Sent Free to all. 
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ANTES: county t to rites our ey oa 
fon Convaseing cuttt FRERL Particular 
Al Standard Sil ‘ware Co. Boston, Mass. 


Al BIG OFFER © hanes them, we will GIVE 
* AWAY 1,000 self-operating Wash- | 
ing Machines. If you want one, send us your name, P.-O0, 
and express-office at once. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y: 
A CASKET OF SILVER-WARE FREE to any 
person who will show it to their neighbors, act as our agent, 
and send orders. Give ey nearest express and post-office 


address, Address CONN. MAN'FG CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 












4 pis iden 
lame. Sor. koran 
Rooks on BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, etc. For my 88-page Hlustrated ( Satalogue, | 
fy into stam 


LADIES fi Yale Silk Wo Works 
SILKS for PATCHWORK 


a! aw orene and a, A M rene | 
prircHEs dD ee ESIGNS,a packageot 


+ the een. Silk 
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cin A New, Treatment, whereby a permanent 
Cure is effected in from one to three appli- 
cations, Descriptive pamphlet sent free, on receipt of 

aoe SS.) A. Hi. = & SON, 300 Wear Kino Srrert, 
To Sole American Agents. 


PALL AL PL LPL LPL LPL PLP 
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{ For Winter Use, 
Robinson’s Oat-meal Glycerine 


should tuke the place of all other Tuilet Soaps, 


—COLTON’S | 


(SELECT, 


\ FLAVORS.) 


2, CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 


Their absolute purity, oe strength, 








and surprisi a delighti fomit nd 
sau C1 t a 
trebling Bales for De Rederas 7 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Women, with a complete 
College Course, Schools of Painting and Music, Astronomical 
Observatory, L y of 'y and Physics, Cabinets 
of Natural History, a Museum of Art,a Library of 15,000 
Volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thor- 
oughly equipped for its work. Students at present admitted 
toa rh course. Catalo; + a sent on application. 
RYLAND KENDRICK, D.D., Acting President. 
” FREE © SAMPLES to any address. 2 pieces Sheet Musle (vocal 
and instrumental), value Se. 1 
Embroidery, value lic. ; 1 Cabin ot Phote., value Ze ; 10 
- Stamps, value 25c. ; 1 € 1 of Musi ping and Em- 
broidery a Photos. Stamps, etc. Sood 5 2et. stamps for 
postage. TRIFET, 408 Washington 8t., Bostes, Mass. 


6 Elegant Silk Fringed BIRTHDAY or CHRISTMAS 
CARDS, 25c. All different. Canp Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


ARD-COLLECTORS, send 10 cts. to H. M. Brooxs 

& Co., Springfield, O., for asample-set of large new ele- 
nt embossed Advertising-Ca Roses and Landscapes. 
rge Holiday-Catalogues of Scrap-Pictures, Cards, etc., free. 

This New Chased Ring 144 New Scrap Pictures 

and 19 New Hidden Name Cards, all for 15¢, 

worth 25c, New Sample Book and 

List de. F. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Ty) SA f. Aebe RY 
won MAN WANTED ses in ee — 


ity. Pernt house. References exchanged. Adc iy at 
ont, GAY BROS, 14 Barclay Street, N. 


'WANTE —Youne Lapirs at home to color photo- 

graphs for us by a new process; no in- 
| structions to buy; fascinating employment; work can be 
mailed anywhere. “$1.00 to $2.00 per day can be made. 
Particulars mailed, with sample Cabinet-Photograph, beau- 
| tifully colered, for fonr cents. Address HO co., 
iP. O. Box 1916, Boston, Mass. 


‘GONSUMPTION. 


have a positive tyme forthe above disease; by it 
thousands of og? of the worst kind and of lon standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so ES FREE, together wi in toeme acy 
Boal s auasasene tes emcee 
8 disease, to an 
press ess & P.O. aduress.” iB. T. A SLOCUM, s81 Feat x 


| BEAUTIFUL. CARDS. Agents’ and full outfit for 
| 2-cent stamp. | EAGLE'CARD ORKS, Northford, Conn. 


HEADQUARTERS it!" 
We will send our Ladies’ Bodk -Work 


for! three twordent stamps. he. pit 
work it, and IUustrated a, 
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wW aerep, to for ma ne = Ps. 
Dista) io objection; fascinating). « 
hg. Ho lle! $6 to $L per week 
matig; no Dambug ;, NO Cap yassing ; particulars free, 
or elegant sample of the work sent fer 
10 cts. (retails ~ cts.) Address Home 
Mre. Co., P.O. Box 1916, Boston, Mass. 




















XOLD, © ILVERWARE, , veer AEE METALS 


io HARMLESS in every neem SEVERE ITNT e ane 


mo all sae ent ported on re TOON, and peliow thet te on bos. 

N — See that 

OU FTC Lieaai oden Fees and we will send you TRIAL LE FREE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON 00., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











NEEDS NO COMMENDATION, POSSESSES NOVELTY. 


From “‘DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 

“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs 
or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
richer. Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with 
Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” 


The genuine is stamped on the back with the name “Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First Class Dry Goods Houses. 


Wholesale Trade only suppiled by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. 


Ps.) 


leather. Makes ladies’ 
shees look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 














Leading Shoe Dealers every Where 
commend it. Is economical, Tak 
no other, Beware of imitations 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 
















WILL OUTWEAR ANY JERSEY MADE. 
SEAMS WILL NOT CRACK OR RIP. 


k@ FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


Every Genuine Jersey will bear the Manufacturer’s Name: 
IGNATZ MEUMANN, BERLIN. 


Wholesale Trade only supplied by the Agents, 
We kntanal & ng NEW YORK. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, | 
J : [Jose f NGI LOIT'S .” 351, 170, and bis othet styles 
entity SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout | 


Gold STEE Lo Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 


























